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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Throughout Alabama and most other parts of the 
country profound economic and cultural changes have 
been brought about since World War II. Agriculture has 
become more modernized and commercialized, new crops 
have replaced the old, and the rural population continues 
to be drawn away toward the dream of urban material well¬ 
being. The traditional agricultural landscape of Alabama 
has greatly changed. The old farmsteads are going; where 
once existed thousands of acres of open farmland there is 
now extensive secondary forest, much of it composed of 
"old field pine," where few structures survive. Few areas 
retain the real flavor of traditional rural life, only in parts of 
the Tennessee Valley, Sand Mountain, the Piedmont, the 
Black Belt, the Wiregrass, and southwest Alabama does 
some of this character remain. Most of the rest has been 
replaced with elements of the modern economy. 

At the suggestion of Professor Fred B. Kniffen, of 
Louisiana State University, I began, in the m id-1960's, the 
study of folk housing in Alabama. The purpose was to 
identify traditional house types, obtain measurements, and 
discover any other important characteristics of these 
structures. Originally, the study was centered in west- 
central Alabama and gradually, this was extended to 
include the entire state. The emphasis has been upon the 
establishment of primary features of the basic folk house 
types intovwhich nearly all the varieties can be resolved. 
Changes that occurred in these houses over the past 150 
years led to the outline of a sequential classification which 
may serve as a guide for housing studies elsewhere. 

Methods This study is based upon observations made 
along Alabama roads and highways. Information on house 
types and numbers was recorded on field check sheets. 
The diagnostic features of individual houses proved to be 
the length, width, height, width of hallways, room size, 
position of doors and windows, log cornering, and plan. 
Based upon changes in these features through time, an 
evolutionary classification scheme was worked out in 
which three stages of development were identified in the 
"dogtrot" houses. The distribution of the house types was 
mapped along automobile traverses using a portable tape 
recorder to note types, location, and number. Routes were 
selected that would provide a reasonably good sample of 
local housing. 

The Historic American Buildings Survey collection of 
photographs and measured drawings in the Library of 
Congress was thoroughly studied to make comparisons 
with the field data. Selections from the drawings were 
taken to be included with the field measurements. Another 
excellent source for comparative data was the photograph 
collection of the late Dr. Roland M. Harper, a geographer 
with the Geological Survey of Alabama. This collection, 
now in the University of Alabama library, includes a group 
of albums covering the period from about 1906 to 1945. 
These contain remarkable views of the rural landscape, 
indluding crossroads stores, houses, out-buildings, 
fences, railroad depots, bridges, and roads. In addition to 


Alabama, parts of Georgia and Florida were also included 

Interviews proved to be helpful in understanding local 
history, and in some cases, a complete history of indi¬ 
vidual houses was obtained. However, as many ancient 
dwellings had changed ownership and occupancy many 
times, the age of the house and name of the original owner 
were often unknown. A literature survey produced much 
general information but few details concerning building 
types and their construction, such as corner types, 
dimensions, and other specifics. Studies of folk houses of 
Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia, however, include 
many interesting notes on the construction and provided 
valuable background on the origins of construction 
elements. 

Settlement Five distinct physical regions give Alabama 
considerable diversity. Each of these, the Coastal Plain, the 
Piedmont, the Valley and Ridge, the Plateau, and the 
Tennessee Valley, has differences in rock type, 
topography, and soils, which have affected the agri¬ 
cultural history and the settlement pattern. In the areas 
where soils are most fertile or respond well to fertilization 
and the surface is only gently sloping, the old rural way of 
life continues, somewhat different, to be sure, from that of 
a century ago. The combination of less productive soils and 
very hilly land has proven to be generally unsatisfactory for 
farming in recent years and such areas are now used 
mainly for timber. 

Settlement in most of Alabama was stimulated by the 
demand for cropland. The Tennessee Valley, particularly, 
was affected by land speculation caused by the high cotton 
prices after the War of 1812 and the Creek War of 1813- 
1814 In 1815, the average price for cotton rose to almost 
thirty cents a pound. The subsequent demand for cotton 
land was tremendous and produced the great Huntsville 
land boom of 1818 1 

Southern Alabama had a somewhat different history 
because of the influence of the French, British, and 
Spanish, the sequence of Indian land cessions, and 
differences in natural soil fertility such as between the 
Black Belt and southeastern Alabama. Occupation of the 
former area of western Florida by the French, British, and 
Spanish left behind a more mixed population that included 
many Catholics, Spanish and French place names, an 
influence on architecture and housing, and an interesting 
pattern of surveyed land grants and purchases, mainly 
along the lower Tombigbee, Alabama, Mobile, andTensaw 
rivers. 

In 1805. the Creek nation agreed to give the United 
States the right to cross their lands to reach the Louisiana 
Purchase territory. This route, "from the Ocmulgee to the 
Mobile," was first, in 1806, only a horse path. 2 It later 
became known as the "Federal Road" when, after 1811, it 
was widened for wagon traffic and was extended to Baton 
Rouge. As a result of this road, the population of the lower 
Mississippi Territory quickly increased. The added 
pressure upon the Indians by the Tombigbee settlements 
brought on the Creek War, 1813-1814, which resulted in 
the cession by the Creeks of the entire central and 
southern portion of present Alabama to the United States. 
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However, Indian territory between Georgia and Alabama, 
mostly in the Piedmont, was retained until the late 1830's. 

The first wave of American occupation of southern 
Alabama came rapidly and at least some of it swept on 
through and into Texas after a short time. The Wiregrass 
section of southeastern Alabama was, like some of the very 
sandy areas of north Alabama, not effectively occupied by 
agriculturalists until commercial fertilizers came into 
general use, after the Civil War. Even as late as 1880, only 
about fifteen per cent of the Wiregrass area had been 
cleared for agriculture. 3 

The settlement process often began with an advance 
party selecting land and town sites. As the primary interest 
was farm land, the soil potential was noted by visual indi¬ 
cators such as heavy and even growth of hardwoods, flat 
bottom land near streams, and uniformity of growth rings 
of trees, which indicated seasonal regularity without 
drought. The desirable house site was near a spring or 
stream but higher and away from low, wet ground. A town- 
site needed a navigable stream if possible and water¬ 
power for a mill, space for a number of families to settle, 
and adequate range for cattle and pigs. The advance 
parties began the clearing and planting and the erection of 
temporary dwellings in preparation for the arrival of the 
main body of settlers New settlements were often similar 
to those places last occupied, with familiar vegetation, 
soils, and sites, to reduce the risk of crop loss. 

The early days of settlement have often have been 
glorified with emphasis upon the heroic man-against- 
nature-and-lndians frontier life that developed American 
character and civilization. The less desirable, and perhaps 
the more realistic qualities, of the Alabama frontier 
occasionally recorded during the process of occupation of 
Indian cession lands is interesting and different. In 1820- 
1821, a Connecticut philanthropist, William H. Ely, came to 
Alabama to buy and sell newly surveyed lands in order to 
obtain funds to finance the Connecticut asylum. His des¬ 
cription, taken from his letters to his wife, is one of the 
earliest for central Alabama. 

I am weary with travelling over Mountains, thro 
Swamps & Mud & living in the middle of Piles of Logs 
with no other windows than the large spaces between 
them (there not being a Pane of Glass to 5,000 People 
in the Country) of living on Hog & Corn, with a few 
racoon. 

. . . The Buildings throughout this Country are, almost 
wholly miserable Log Cabins or Pens so open as not to 
require Windows either for the purpose of lighting or 
ventilating them. Even in this Town (Tuscaloosa), 
which is said to contain 800 Inhabitants, all squatters, 
& 20 Stores of one kind or other, there is not one 
building which inHartfordwould be worth $50, many of 
them are made by driving Poles or Stakes in the ground 
and nailing Staves on the outside covering them over 
head with the same kind of Stuff for shingles the rest of 
rough or hewed Logs . . . 

. . . Here in the Spring you may travel days in 
succession, & neither a green field, nor a blooming 


orchard, shall greet your Eye, & what they call houses, 
appearing more like the haunts of wild and savage 
man, than residences of civilized members of Society; 
no Roads skirted with grass, except the wild grass of 
the Forrest ... no flocks & herds . . . but disgusting 
droves of little half starved Cattle and Swine, roaming 
the forests for sustenance, and all the enclosed 
cultivated fields, wholly naked & bare of vegitation, 
with vast Quantities of dead & decaying Timber on 
them. 4 

Regional Composition During the period of initial settle¬ 
ment, the majority of planters who migrated westward 
came from the Piedmont, except in the Tennessee Valley. 
There, Georgians were first dominant with settlers from 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee mixed in.^Those 
from Tennessee ultimately were the most numerous, if not 
the most influential. Certain sections of Alabama could be 
identified by their distinctive combination of economic, 
social, and political characteristics which resulted from the 
occupance by settlers from the same state. Through time, 
some of this was lost but certainly, some social traditions 
persist to the present. Most of north-central Alabama was 
settled by people from South Carolina, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, according to the 1850 census 
records. South Carolina contributed substantially to the 
number of the adult immigrants with the Piedmont being a 
major source region. 

Illustrative of the composition of central Alabama, 
Blount County in 1850, much larger then than now, had 
heads of families and unmarried adult males of the 
following nativity and number: South Carolina 346, 
Tennessee 304, Alabama 286, North Carolina 114, 
Georgia 84, Virginia 50, Kentucky 28, Ireland 3, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland 2, and Illinois, Ohio, New York, 
New Jersey, Mississippi, and England 1 each. Persons 
from outside Alabama were commonly in their thirties or 
older; those born in Alabama were thirty-five or younger. 6 
Blount County was very similar to six other counties for 
which data were collected. The foreign-born and New 
Englanders were located primarily in towns and were 
engaged in commercial activity. 

FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER I 

1 Thomas P. Abernethy, THE FORMATIVE 
PERIOD IN ALABAMA, 1815-1828 (Montgomery: 
Alabama State Department of Archivesand History, 1922), 
p. 25. 

2 

Leonard C. Cooke, 'The Development of the 
Road System" (unpublished M. A. thesis. University of 
Alabama, 1935), p. 41. 

3 Roland M. Harper, FORESTS OF ALABAMA 
(University, Alabama: Geological Survey of Alabama, 
1943), p. 180. 

4 W. Stanley Hoole, editor, "Elyton, Alabama, and 
the Connecticut Asylum: The Letters of William H. Ely, 
1820-1821,” THE ALABAMA REVIEW, III (1950), pp. 46- 
59. Quotes by permission of the editor. 

5 Abernethy, FORMATIVE PERIOD, p. 68. 
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6 P. J. Gandrud, "U.S. Census of 1850 for Blount 
County, Alabama," "1850 Federal Census of Marshall 
County, Alabama," "Federal Census of 1850 for Randolph 
County, Alabama,"(typewritten from original. University of 
Alabama library); Abernethy, FORMATIVE PERIOD, p.32. 
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CHAPTER II 

LOG HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

The first houses in newly settled areas were usually 
crude and temporary, used only until something more sub¬ 
stantial could be built. Even these first structures, 
however, were often built according to a traditional plan. It 
seems very probably that both the adoption of log 
construction and the development of many distinctive 
house types occurred early in our settlement history, prior 
to about 1720, in southern Pennsylvania, in Maryland, and 
in Virginia. The traditional birthplace of Abraham Lincoln 
{Figure 1) was built on an oblong floor plan with the front 
and rear sides approximately eighteen feet and the gable 
sides about sixteen feet. 1 These dimensions were 
widespread by the time this house was built, around 1807. 
The logs of this cabin were partly hewn and V cornered, 
following one of at least two traditions of log building in 
America. Another example of this tradition was the log 
quarter house on the Patrick Henry estate at Red Hill, 
Virginia (Figure 3). This house, built sometime before 
1793, has almost identical measurements, eighteen feet 
by sixteen feet, as the Lincoln cabin. Log dwellings of this 
style and size were also found in Alabama. 

Pioneer House Construction 

Complete descriptions of pioneer house construction 
are rare. One of the best was given by F. D. Srygley who 
gave particulars of initial period settlement "house- 
raisings:" 

We always built a house in a day. That is, we would 
raise the walls, lay the floor and put on the roof. The 
finishing touches... were left for the owner to attend to 
in his own way and at such times as suited his conven¬ 
ience. 

To begin at the foundation of a house, the first things in 
order were two sills placed on blocks of wood or pillars 
of stone. The sills were twenty feet long and usually 
eighteen inches square. Sometimes the size was 
reduced to twelve or fourteen inches square . . . 

The sleepers, which rested on the sills and supported 
the floor, were round logs about twelve inches dia¬ 
meter. They were hewed to a line on top, with a face 
from three to five inches wide, and made to fit the sills 
by a flat notch at each end. 2 
Floors of these early houses were made of puncheons, or 
broad, split boards laid over the sleepers without being 
nailed down. Dirt floors were fairly common, particularly 
for the log pen used as a kitchen. 3 The sills of existing log 
houses I studied were always square, although no larger 
than twelve or thirteen inches in thickness; I saw no dirt or 
puncheon floors in any log house. Very possibly, none of 
these first temporary cabins now exists in Alabama. 

When the walls of the house were the desired height, 
one longer log was put on at each gable side, projecting 
about eighteen inches beyond the front and rear walls at 


the corners. On the outer ends of these projecting logs 
were placed timbers that extended the full length of the 
front and rear walls. These were termed "butting-poles." 
Next, a log was placed over the butting-poles at each gable 
side. Then, "ribs", which rested on the gable side logs, 
were placed parallel to the butting-poles The next gable 
side logs were about two feet shorter than the end wall. 
Over these was placed another rib, one on each side of the 
roof. The ribs were alternated with the end logs, which, 
being progressively shorter, drew the roof frame toward 
the center, ending with a ridge-pole. 4 

Over the roof frame came the first course of clap¬ 
boards that rested on the first rib, with their ends butting 
against the butting-pole. "Knees," which were about two 
feet long and five or six inches square with their ends 
resting against the butting-pole, were next placed over the 
clapboards. The outer ends supported a "weight-pole," 
which held the clapboards in place. The weight-pole then 
served as the butting-pole for the next round of clapboards 
and knees. "When nails came into use, 'knees,' 'weight- 
poles,' and butting-poles' were dispensed with, and the 
boards were nailed to the 'ribs'. In a few more years, even 
the ribs were supplanted by the more'stylish'rafters and 
lathing." 5 

Primitive chimneys of grass and mud, or sticks and 
mud, were not restricted to the pioneer period but 
remained in use until the mid-twentieth century in the 
Coastal Plain. In keeping with the British tradition, the 
chimney was exterior and placed at the gable side. The fire¬ 
place was about five feet high, three to five feet long, and 
about two feet deep. The top of a fireplace was a log of the 
house wall, high enough so as not to catch fire. The back 
and sides were lined with rocks set in mud, or mud plaster, 
which covered the inside of the wooden chimney built of 
short sections of logs or poles. The funnel was a "pen" of 
small sticks or round poles or narrow riven slats about two 
feet square. 

The door was formed of heavy boards and was 
fastened on wooden or leather hinges, and windows, if 
these existed in such early structures, would have been 
closed with hides or oiled cloth. 

Post-Pioneer Period House Construction 

In the post-pioneer period a number of features were 
common to all log folk houses in Alabama. These included 
the use of foundation piers that raised the house floor from 
about six inches to as much as two or three feet above the 
ground; two square hewn sills, the lowest structural 
members, which extended across the longer sides of the 
house; log floor joists, or sleepers, hewn flat on the top; a 
gable roof with the roof ridge parallel to the sills; a gable 
side chimney centered against the outside wall, and front 
and rear doors centered in the longer walls. Such houses 
are described, again by Srygley, in the following passage: 

The first improvements we made upon those rude huts, 
in the architecture of our houses was to build hewed- 
log houses. We used whip-sawed lumber for floors and 
put on clapboard roofs with rafters, lathing and nails. 
We made doors of whip-sawed lumber, hung them 
with iron hinges made in the blacksmith shop and put 
store-bought' locks and brass knobs on them . . . 
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Figure 2. An Alabama log single pen house near Green Pond, Bibb 
County. Characteristically, it has no front windows; the size is 23 feet 
6 inches by 18 feet and the logs are half-dovetail cornered. Probably 
built around 1880. 
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Figure 3. Log house on the Patrick Henry farm, "Red Hill, "in Charlotte 
County, Virginia, built prior to 1793. The wall logs were partly hewn 
and V-cornered. the roof and chimney have been restored and new 
floors added. The dimensions are approximately 18 feet by 16 feet. 



Figure 4. Restored kitchen of the Patrick Henry farm. Built in the 
English Tidewater tradition, it has an "outshot" at the side. 
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WEIGHT - POLES 


CLAPBOARDS 


KNEES 


BUTTING - POLE 



Figure 5. Pioneer house roof type used before nails were available. 
This was succeeded by a modified roof type in which knees, weight- 
poles. and butting-poles were dispensed with, but in which were 
retained the end logs. ribs, and ridge-pole with clapboards nailed to 
the ribs. This form was in turn replaced by a roof of rafters, purlins and 
shingles with the gable side dosed with horizontal boards. 
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We put joists in the house, and laid a loft, and built 
stairs of whip-sawed lumber. We daubed the cracks 
with mortar, made of lime and sand, smoothed them 
with a trowel, while the mortar was soft, and neatly 
white-washed them when thoroughly dry. We built 
stone chimneys, and put in glass windows . . . 6 

The work of building such a house could require 
several months as farm work could not be neglected. In one 
instance the length of time for construction of a dogtrot 
house was six weeks, with three men working full-time 
during the summer of 1903. 7 This house, at Windham 
Springs, Tuscaloosa County, burned in 1971, a common 
cause of the demise of many early houses. 

The use of whip-sawed lumber, iron hinges, locks, and 
brass articles placed these houses in another category and 
another time, later than the pioner period. This was a 
phase of permanent houses and of settlements meant to 
last; probably all the oldest surviving log houses in 
Alabama were built during this time. 

Study of the houses of this period gives a fairly clear 
picture of how they were built, in addition to the 
information provided by Srygley. First, the house site was 
cleared and local rock was collected for the piers, which 
were placed at each corner of each planned room, usually 
without any^nortar to hold the rocks in place. Wood used 
for the logs was "green,"or unseasoned, as itwaseasierto 
work with the adz or axe. The lowest structural members, 
the sills, were nearly always of oak, and sometimes of 
cedar, hewn ten to twelve square in end section and 
extended the length of the longer walls. In double houses, 
reaching forty to fifty feet, the sills were usually in two 
pieces joined at the center with a flat notch and sometimes 
pegged, in addition. The ends of the sills were then placed 
atop the piers and leveled. Next, sleepers, or floor joists, 
were laid upon the sills at right angles and fitted with a half 
notch. A single log house had seven or eight sleepers. 
Always these were hewn on top to a level surface about six 
inches wide on which the floor boards rested and except for 
this top surface, sleepers were commonly bark-covered. 
Split-log sleepers were also used, in which case the piece 
was turned so that the flat side faced toward the side of the 
house. 

The first wall logs were placed on the outermost end of 
the sills at the gable side and were fitted with a half-notch 
like the sleepers. Usually, about forty wall logs were 
required to build one log room. Wall logs were hewn on two 
sides to a thickness of about six to eight inches so that in 
section they were plank-shaped. 8 The upper and lower 
sides of the log were not hewn as a rule and the bark was 
often left in place. Round logs were used only on out¬ 
buildings, although most early barns were built of hewn 
logs. 

At least two methods of hewing wall logs were used in 
Alabama. In one, broad notches were cut at intervals of 
about two feet along the sides of the log that helped to 
regulate the thickness when it was hewn down along the 
sides. 9 A second method was to make deep chops in one 
direction along the sides of the log with the broadaxe. 10 


The first was termed "scoring in," and the second was 
scalping. After the sides had been "scored," or 
"scalped," a string was placed from one end of the log to 
the other along the top to mark the thickness of the log. 
When hewn to the line," chips along the log were cut away, 
constituting all the finishing that many wall logs received, 
although skilled work with the axe or the adz in some cases 
produced very smooth and close fitting wall logs. In 
general, however, the highly skilled work that is 
characteristic of parts of Scandinavia and Central Europe is 
never found in the Southeast where even the log house 
having no gaps between the wall logs is rare. 

In the study of corner timbering in Northern Europe, 
Erixon found a relationship between the type of corner 
notch and the kind of wood used for wall logs. 11 No clear 
relationship of this kind appears in Alabama with one 
exception: yellow poplar logs on several houses all had 
half-dovetail corners and the poplar logs were all split in 
half with the split side facing the interior and the outside 
portion hewn flat. Pine logs were used most in Alabama 
and in the lower Coastal Plain these were usually split and 
used with the half-dovetail and square corners. North of 
the Coastal Plain, wall logs were usually hewn on two 
sides, with the exception of yellow poplar logs noted above. 
Oak was always used for the sills except in the Tennessee 
Valley where cedar was plentiful. 

Wall logs were raised into position by hoisting or by 
pulling them up on skids. The cornering was done either 
before or after the log was raised atop the wall and notched 
with an axe, hatchet, or saw. In one case, at least, a close fit 
was obtained by cutting a pattern board in the half-dovetail 
outline and then placing this over the log ends which were 
then cut out with a saw. 

The weight of the wall logs may have limited the size of 
a log house if only one or two persons did the work. 
However, at a house-raising, weight would not have been a 
major influence; custom would be especially strong in this 
case. House dimensions were governed mainly by tradi¬ 
tion. There is little to indicate that weight deterred builders 
from using 800 to 900 pound sills, or wall logs weighing 
200 to 300 pounds when "green" and containing much 
moisture. 

In north Alabama, the spaces between the wall logs 
were filled with "chinks," or wood billets, or with strips of 
wood, or with small boards which were then daubed over 
with clay or lime plaster. Southward from the Tennessee 
Valley, this method was replaced by the use of riven or 
sawn boards nailed across the spaces between the logs, 
usually on the inside and sometimes on both sides. Boards 
nailed on the inside commonly had their edges beveled. 

Loft joists were standard in log house construction in 
the South. These beams extended between the front and 
rear walls and supported the loft, which was about seven to 
nine feet above the floor. Loft joists were always oblong in 
end section, from about three to four inches by aboutsixto 
eight inches, placed with the narrow sides up and down, 
and always very carefully hewn, planed or sawn smooth, 
and exposed to view in the ground floor rooms. The loft 
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Figure 6. The roof type used on the majority of log structures through¬ 
out Alabama. Wall plates were neatly hewn and were oblong in end 
section and extended beyond the gable side walls from a few inches 
to as much as three or four feet. The rafters were notched to fit the 
edge of the plate and sometimes were nailed in place. The upper ends 
of the rafters were cut to join at an angle and nailed together. Rarely 
was a ridge-pole used. Purlins or narrow boards were nailed over the 
rafters parallel to the wall plate and spaced a few inches apart. 
Shingles were then nailed to the purlins. Horizontal boards were 
nailed to rafters above the gable side logs to close up the gables. 



Figure 7. The first timbers were the sills which extended the length of 
the longer front and rear walls of a house. Floor joists, or "sleepers ." 
were spaced about two feet apart, half-notched, and rested on sills. 
Floorboards were placed across the flat upper surface of the joists. 
The first wall logs, on the gable side, were half-notched and rested on 
the end of the ribs. 
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Figure 9. Completed barn. Original in Roland M Harper Collection, 
University of Alabama Library. 
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Figure 10. Half-dovetail cornering, most commonly used with plank¬ 
shaped wall logs as illustrated. The stick is two feet long and is marked 
in one-inch squares. 
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Figure 11. Split pine logs with the half-dovetail corner, typical of the 
Coastal Plain houses built after the Civil War. 
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Figure 12. Lower right front corner of a collapsed single pen log 
house V-cornering on roughly plank-shaped wall logs. The lowest 
timber on which the clipboard rests is the front sill, of oak. hewn about 
ten inches square. The lowest gable side log is half-notched and rests 
on the sill; none of the wall logs or floor joists were held by pegs or 
mortise. 
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Figure 13. Square cornering on logs hewn on four sides - a most 
unusual treatment in Alabama where the log houses were normally 
built with logs hewn only on the two sides facing in and out. 
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Figure 14. Ha If-notch with logs hewn on four sides. The very dose fit 
required almost no other ceiling. Such fine work was uncommon and 
this is the only example of the ha If-notch discovered in Alabama. 
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Figure 15. The saddle or U notch with round logs on a house in the 
Black Belt. The U corner was not recorded in northern Alabama in the 
Appalachian Highlands, but it may have been more common in the 
Coastal Plain where this house was located. Protruding log ends of 
this type ha ve not been recorded on other log houses in this study. The 
mud chimney has collapsed, leaving an open hole at the hearth. 
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joists were fitted in either of two ways. One method, asso¬ 
ciated with houses having half-dovetail corners, was that 
of mortising the joists into logs of the front and rear walls. 
The second, associated with houses having V corners, was 
that of making the joist ends smaller so as to fit between 
the wall logs. These two techniques, with their associated 
corners, distinguish two traditions in log house 
construction which were widespread in the South. 

Walls were usually raised about two to four feet above 
the loft joists, providing additional space above the ground 
floor. The front and rear walls were topped by a carefully 
hewn wall plate about six by nine inches that extended 
beyond the walls two to four feet on each side to provide 
support for the eaves. The wall plate was pegged to the 
topmost wall log, broad side down and thus fixed, it 
supported the rafters. 

After the walls were raised, the openings for the doors, 
windows, and fireplaces were cut out. No written 
descriptions of this procedure was found, however, it may 
be surmised that holes were bored through the walls then 
a small saw inserted; the door and window openings in 
houses I observed were cut out with a saw. Framing for 
windows and doors was either nailed or pegged in place. 
Sash windows were probably not commonplace in 
Alabama log houses until the twentieth century. As a rule, 
two windows were placed on either side of the fireplace but 
very rarely on the front of log single pen houses. Double log 
houses occasionally had front windows. 

Based on a number of measurements, there was a 
gradual enlargement of the height of doors in log houses 
and at the same time the width decreased. Early structures 
had doors averaging close to 6 feet, 1 inch high and 2 feet, 
11 inches wide; their frame counterparts had doors 
averaging 6 feet, 7 inches high and 2 feet, 8 inches wide. 
Possibly the latter houses were supplied with a standard 
size door as there was less variation in the dimensions. In 
general, the doors of older log houses were nearly uniform 
in their construction with three or four vertical boards held 
together by two or three horizontal boards equally spaced 
across the inside. These inside boards had their edges 
beveled and were held in place by iron bolts or nails, 
sometimes arranged in a symmetrical pattern. Long iron 
hinges were used and an iron or wooden sliding latch 
secured the doors. 

The fireplace and chimney were carefully made with 
fieldstone, or ashlar - shaped rock, or brick. Where these 
were not available, mud and sticks, or mud and grass were 
used, even as recently as about 1950. Beautifully shaped 
chimneys of sandstone and limestone ashlar can still be 
seen throughout Alabama. Large flat rocks were often 
used for the chimney foundation, the hearth, and for the 
mantle which supported the upper masonry. In some 
houses, an old buggy axel was placed in the stones to give 
support. The outside portion of the chimney was centered 
at the gable side wall and was partly or fully enclosed by the 
eave. Lime or clay mortar held the chimney stones in place, 
and cement was used with bricks. In Alabama, there was 
little variation in chimney form. A rectangular lower 
section was built about six feet wide and two feet thick. At 


approximately one-half to two thirds of its height, or at 
about level of the top of the side windows, the smaller 
upper portion, or the funnel, began. Small sloping 
shoulders marked the base of the funnel which projected 
about two feet above the roof ridge and through the eave. 
Some funnels were free-standing and others were placed 
in contact with the wall. 

Roof construction was very similar in all houses I 
examined in Alabama. The shingle roofing has almost 
entirely been replaced by metal roofing but usually the 
older framework has been retained. Rafters of small poles 
with the bark removed were spaced approximately two feet 
apart with the lower ends notched to fit the edge of the wa II 
plate and the upper ends sawed to an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. The rafters were thus inclined toward the 
center of the house to form the tent-like gable roof frame. 
As a rule, the rafters were nailed in place; I know of only 
one log house in Alabama that had a ridge-pole. 12 Across 
the rafters, at intervals of about six inches, small boards, 
called purlins, were nailed parallel to the wall plate The 
shingles, and more recently sheets of metal roofing, were 
nailed to the purlins. At the gable side, vertical poles were 
fixed to the top wall log and the rafters above in either king¬ 
post or queen-post fashion to serve as support for the 
horizontal gable side boards which closed up the roof ends. 
The outermost rafters extended beyond the walls to form 
the eaves. 

The space formed between the ceiling and the roof 
was termed the "loft'’ and had sufficient space for storage 
or sleeping. It seems to have been important for families 
living in log single houses since the loft access was present 
in all of these houses studied. The loft was a regular 
feature in older log houses but gradually it became less 
used. Small stairs were placed in one corner of early single 
and double houses or in the hallway of the early dogtrot 
houses. However, frame houses of all types were usually 
ceiled and no loft entrance was present except in some 
frame single pen houses of the Tennessee Valley region. 

The plan of the early single pen houses was oblong 
Later, with the addition of the shed room behind, the 
overall plan changed so that the side was longer. In early 
double houses, the two large rooms were oblong, but later, 
these were square when frame construction replaced logs. 
The overall plan of the double houses remained oblong 
with the longer sides being the front and rear. Shed rooms 
were framed and board covered. The shed roof sloped from 
the wall plate to the rear of the house but commonly at an 
angle less than that of the larger front rooms. Rarely was it 
extended without a break to form a kind of "catslide" roof. 
Shed rooms commonly extended across the entire rear of 
the log houses 

A porch was usually attached to the house front atthe 
wall plate and, like the shed rooms, usually sloped at at 
angle slightly less than that of the house roof. Sometimes 
the porch was a continuation of the main house roof 
without a break and occasionally porches were displaced 
below the wall plate and separate from the main roof. 
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Figure 16. Close view of chinked and daubed log wall. The chinks are 
the flat wood billets placed overlapping between the logs. The 
remaining space was filled with day. This method of dosing the 
house wall was not common south of the Tennessee Valley region. 
Southward, boards were commonly nailed over these spaces on the 
inside. 



Figure 17. Door framing attached by pegs to the wall logs. Notice that 
the wall logs were not hewn on the top or bottom. The bark was 
frequently left intact, as in Figure 16 above. Rule is extended eighteen 
inches. 
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Figure 18. Chimney of limestone ashlar near Scottsboro. Alabama, in 
the Tennessee Valley. The small gable window was probably 
originally covered with a board shutter. Boards cover the gaps 
between the wall logs, although they were also chinked and daubed in 
this example. The wall plate is carried by an extended wall log, the end 
of which is bevelled off. a feature often seen on older houses 
throughout northern Alabama. In this northern part of the state, the 
piers were low and the houses dose to the ground. 


Figure 19. Field stone chimney on an old single pen house with a 
frame addition on the right side. The loft window was often observed 
on the older houses. 
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Figure 20. Exterior gable chimney and eave. Nearly always the 
chimney was enclosed, partly or entirely, by the extended eave. 
Illustrated is a chimney in contact with the house wall in its upper 
portion. This was not always done, and free-standing chimneys not 
touching the wall were fairly common. This chimney is typical of the 
Warrior Basin and is made of sandstone ashlar; the sandstone blocks 
were shaped with "an old axe." 
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Figure 21. Clay chimney boarded over. Vogtner Farm. Dawes, Mobile 
County. Photo by E. W Russell, HABS, 1937. Library of Congress. 
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Figure 22. A square-cornered log dogtrot built around 1833. The 
projecting log for porch and shed room support was not common in 
northern Alabama but was used fairly often in the Coastal Plain. The 
gable uprights were used throughout the state. 
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Figure 23. Characteristic roof structure, with the roofing removed. 
Rafters were spaced about two feet apart and the upper ends were 
joined together, rarely attached to a ridge-pole. What appears to be a 
ridge-pole in this example, were two purlins nailed along the apex of 
the roof. 
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CHAPTER III 

EVOLUTION OF FOLK HOUSES 


Basic House Types 
and Their Generations 


The classification used here for folk dwellings is based 
upon changes in house shape and size through time. 
House measurements were made at first to determine if 
dimensions might be important in folk housing study. As 
data accumulated there emerged a distinct floor plan and 
characteristic size of each of the primary features: the main 
rooms, shed rooms, porch, doors, and to some degree, the 
chimney and hearth. The shape and size of folk houses are 
both very definitely traditional By obtaining or estimating 
dates of construction of many of the houses examined and 
observing the details of the construction and then 
arranging houses by time periods, an evolutionary 
sequence in Alabama folk houses was developed. The 
houses were erected by people who learned "the way to 
build a house" but that way changed through time. The 
grandchildren did things a bit differently than their pioneer 
forefathers. By the middle twentieth century, almost no log 
houses were being built and those that were appeared 
much different and some were even non-traditional house 
types. These differences, associated with culture changes 
as the frontier became a more modern and commer¬ 
cialized area, suggested that these time stages could be 
appropriately termed "generations," since housing 
changes occurred as one human generation replaced the 
other. 

The primitive temporary pioneer cabins are now 
extremely rare or totally extinct in Alabama. These 
dwellings were replaced by permanent, substantial, and 
traditional "first generation" houses. These early log 
houses, of which many examples still exist, were 
succeeded by houses of a more relaxed style of log building 
which in turn were replaced by houses of frame construc¬ 
tion. With the use of lumber and balloon framing as a more 
refined and modern style, there followed a decline of the 
more complex techniques in log construction. A period of 
change followed as older methods of building and 
materials were replaced, The stages of this evolution are 
identified as pioneer, first generation, second 
generation, and third generation. Since there appear to be 
no examples of pioneer cabins left in Alabama, this stage 
cannot be discussed on the basis of field data. Srygley, Ely, 
and other writers have described the conditions and the 
kinds of crude housing of the time. The traditional 
Abraham Lincoln birthplace at Hodgenville, Kentucky may 
serve as an example and I believe its Alabama contem¬ 
poraries would have been quite similar. Preserved and on 
display, its rough features tend to overshadow the fact that 
it was built according to a definite plan and style, with 
dimensions of approximately eighteen by sixteen feet, a 
size that was common through the Southeast The first 
generation houses which followed exhibited fine work¬ 
manship, great strength, and durability. Clearly, there was 
a difference between the cabin and the log house the 
cabin was an expedient, a temporary shelter; the log house 
which followed was built with care and skill to endure, and 
many have, for more than 150 years. 


The basic house types were determined by their plan 
and include the single pen, the double pen, the dogtrot, 
and the saddlebag. 1 An evolution through enlargement is 
evident from the field data. Typologically, the log single 
pen, of which the Lincoln cabin is an example, wasderived 
from the old English "one-bay" house and was the oldest 
folk house type in the Deep South. It had an oblong floor 
plan, was one story with a small loft, had a gable roof, an 
exterior chimney centered at the gable side, a front 
entrance centered in a longer wall, and a rear door usually 
directly opposite, and in Alabama, windows commonly 
were placed on either side of the chimney. The double 
houses were formed by placing two log single pens 
together. If the second pen abutted the clear gable side 
wall, the double pen was the result. If the second pen was 
placed at the gable side but was separated from the first by 
a space of ten to twelve feet, which was then roofed over, 
the dogtrot house, with a central passage, or "dogtrot," 
was formed. The saddlebag type was produced if the 
second pen was placed against the chimney end. 

The earliest permanent single and double log houses 
are here designated as first generation houses. They had 
an oblong room plan, the double houses had a separate 
front door to each room centered in the longer wall, all had 
a gable roof and exterior chimneys centered at the gable 
wall. An important distinguishing characteristic of this 
generation was the attention given to workmanship. The 
wall logs, often over one foot in diameter, were commonly 
hewn toa plank shape, in some casesonallfoursides.and 
joined with the half-dovetail corner, although in Alabama, 
the square corner and the V corner were sometimes used. 
The loft, a standard feature of the single pen, was retained 
in early double houses and gave them a height of one and 
one-half to one and three-quarter story. The loft access 
was usually by a small inside corner stair, or a stair in the 
passage of some dogtrot houses. In Alabama, most first 
generation houses were built from the time of earliest 
settlement, beginning about 1800, to around 1840. 

Second generation houses were built at a later time 
and represent a transition period from log construction to 
frame construction. In some examples the log walls served 
only as a framework to which weatherboarding was 
attached. These structures followed the general form of 
first generation houses, however, double houses typically 
had square rooms that were smaller in size. Usually, no 
functional loft space existed and as a result they were not 
as tall as first generation houses. Frame appendages, 
usually at the rear, appear to have given the additional 
space formerly provided by the loft. Windows with glass 
panes were becoming common and in the dogtrot house, 
the former separate front doors were often replaced by 
front windows, and the house entrance was moved to the 
dogtrot. Hardware, such as nails, metal hinges and door- 
locks were being added. Less attention was given to work¬ 
manship, especially in the hewing of wall logs and corner¬ 
ing. The wall logs were smaller in diameter, usually lightly 
hewn on two sides and were not plank-form. They often 
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joined with the simpler V and square corner. Smaller room 
size, and a more narrow passage in dogtrot houses, gave 
smaller overall dimensions than the first generation. Most 
second generation houses were built between about 1840 
and 1880 but their construction continued to about 1940 

Third generation houses were built of weather- 
boarded wood frame and were reproductions of the second 
generation houses with different materials. The basic two 
rooms of all double houses were nearly always square. 
Saddlebag and double-pen houses retained separate front 
entrances to the two front rooms but the frame dogtrot, like 
many of its second generation ancestors, had the entrance 
in the passage. Front windows were common to all double 
houses of this generation. The walls were slightly higher 
than the second generation, the roof was also sometimes 
higher and additions at the front, rear, and sides were 
typical, and false gables and dormer windows were not 
uncommon. Metal and other roofing materials largely 
replaced shingles which was the ubiquitous roofing of 
earlier structures. Most third generation houses were bu ilt 
from about 1875 to about 1920. 

The foregoing is an ideal classification, or model, for 
folk housing based upon the majority of examples studied 
in Alabama. It is especially applicable to the dogtrot houses 
as data from these were the most abundant. Further, the 
dogtrot houses were not often complicated by being 
composites, a frame pen joined to a log pen; only three 
such examples were studied. However, many log single 
pen houses had small frame additions at the side, front, or 
rear. Only when the intention of the builder apparently was 
to reproduce a double house with a frame and log pen of 
the same size and with both weatherboarded were these 
put into a double house category. In fact, this was not often 
met in the dogtrot houses, and the double pen and 
saddlebag houses were common in Alabama only as 
complete frame houses. 

In the late phase of log construction in the state, 
houses in north Alabama were being built only with the V 
corner but the half-dovetail and square corners remained 
in use in the Coastal Plain. The hewing of wall logs by 
house builders gradually ceased and finally, folk houses 
were replaced by introduced types such as the square 
pyramidal-roof house and the bungalow - sometimes built 
of small, round logs with the V corner. The modern "log 
cabins" used for camps, week-end cottages, and the like, 
were usually built with round logs and with the saddle, or U 
corner, which was sometimes used on outbuildings but 
was rarely used on traditional log houses in Alabama. 

House Type Generations 

All houses studied were not equally suited for detailed 
notes and measurements because of their condition. 
Where possible, the front, side, and wall measurements 
were taken, and log corner type, and door and window 
positions were noted. Measurements of the house front 
and side were taken outside. Height of ceiling and wall, 
and height of the structure from sill to roof-ridge were 
often measured, as were the shed room and porch. Many 
inside measurements of doors and windows were taken. 


As the oldest house type, the single pen greatly 
influenced the double houses that were derived from it. An 
impressive feature of this house was its oblong shape. 
Fifty-five examples from Maryland to Alabama averaged 
20 feet, 9 inches, by 17 feet, 2 inches. Thirty-eight of these 
examples from Alabama averaged almost exactly the 
same: 20 feet, 9 inches, by 17 feet, 1 inch. Four houses 
were square, that is, with less than six inches difference 
between the front/rear and the side. The largest log single 
pen measured during the study was 30 feet by 18 feet, and 
the smallest was 15 feet by 1 3 feet, 10 inches; both were 
from Alabama. Of the examples from Alabama, 24, or 65 
per cent, measured from 20 feet to 25 feet on the longer 
side, and 30, or 81 per cent, measured from 1 6 feet to 19 
feet on the gable or smaller side. For examples outside 
Alabama, the percentages were 53 and 77 respectively. 

In no case was the front entrance at the gable side 
Alabama log single pen houses were built most often with 
the half-dovetail or square corner. Examples from 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee were most 
often V-cornered, and rear shed rooms and porches were 
much less common than in Alabama. In north Alabama and 
northward to Kentucky and Maryland, chinking and 
daubing was used to close spaces between wall logs, 
however, south of the Tennessee Valley, small boards or 
slats were used to make the houses weather-tight. 
Another difference was in the height of the supporting 
piers which were very low in the Tennessee Valley and 
northward, while to the south, piers were sometimes as 
high as two or three feet. 

Some of the log single pen houses in the Tennessee 
Valley and northward into Tennessee and Kentucky were 
taller than those farther south. Measurements suggest 
that these might have been the forerunners of the one and 
one-half and two story houses of that area, which could 
have evolved from the placement of these tall single 
houses together. 

Two traditions of log single pen construction can be 
recognized from the field data. One had half-dovetail or 
square corners used with houses having the loft joists 
mortised into the front and rear walls. The second had V 
corners with loft joists which were notched at the ends and 
set between the wall logs or which rested upon beams 
placed inside the front and rear walls instead of being 
mortised. Although there was some mixing, with a few 
houses having the Vcorner and mortised loft joists, the two 
traditions appear to have remained distinct for a long time 
and over a wide area. 

First Generation Single Pen Houses Ideally, these houses 
should incorporate those qualities of antiquity and 
permanence already described for this stage. However, the 
distinctions between first and second generation single 
pen houses are not always as clear as those of the dogtrot 
houses. Although most single houses were built on an 
oblong plan, at least a few were square, or nearly so. A 
complex corner is not necessarily an indication of 
antiquity. The half-dovetail corner remained in use at least 
until about 1910, although most houses of this time were 
being built with the V corner and the square corner. One 
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Table 1. Log Single Pen House Measurements 



Date 

Corner 

Front 

Side 

1 

— 

% DT 

19' 6" 

16' 0" 

2 

— 

Sq 

2V 8" 

17' 2" 

3 

1893 

Sq 

19'11" 

18' 4" 

4 

— 

% DT 

23'10" 

17' 8'' 

5 

— 

% dt 

23' 8'' 

18’ 3" 

6 

ca.1880 

V 

20' 0" 

16’ 8" 

7 

— 

y* dt 

20' 3'' 

18' 0" 

8 

— 

'h DT 

23' 6'' 

18' 0" 

9 

— 

% DT 

23' 0" 

17' 7" 

10 

ca.1860 

% DT/Sq 

24' 5" 

14’ 0" 

11 

ca.1830 

Sq 

20' 8" 

16'11" 

12 

— 

V 

18' 2" 

15' 0" 

13 

ca.1880 

% DT 

18' 6" 

17' 8" 

14 

— 

% DT 

20' 0" 

17' 6" 

15 

— 

V 

20' O'' 

18' 3" 

16 

ca. 1880 

V 

18' 0" 

15' 0” 

17 

ca. 1860 

V 

18' 0" 

16' 0” 

18 

ca.1820 

% DT 

17’ O'' 

16’ 10" 

19 

ca. 1820 

y 2 DT 

20' 4" 

18' 9" 

20 

ca.1850 

’/j DT 

21'10" 

18' 0" 

21 

ca. 1870 

% DT/Sq 

23’ 3" 

16' 6'' 

22 

— 

% DT 

20' 0" 

18' 0” 

23 

— 

V 

18' 0" 

15' 0" 

24 

ca.1820 

Sq 

19' 7" 

17’10'' 

25 

1870 

y 2 DT 

23' 3" 

16' 0" 

26 

1835 

Sq 

15' 0" 

13'10" 

27 

— 

Sq 

18' 0" 

16' 0" 

28 

— 

'/, DT 

21' 0" 

18' 0" 

29 

ca.1860 

’/ 2 DT 

21' 6'' 

17'11" 

30 

-- 

Sq 

25’ 0“ 

16' 0" 


27 













(Table 1. Continued) 



Average: 20' 9" 


17' 1" 


Corners: 20 ’/j DT 

9 Sq 
6 V 

2 % DT/Sq 
1 Unknown 


% DT = Half-dovetail 
Sq = Square 

V = V comer 
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Figure 24. Single pen log house, typical of the Coastal Plain. Clarke County. 
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indication of relative age is that of wall log size. Early 
settlers would most likely have encountered larger, mature 
trees in an area not previously cleared and the wall timbers 
would likely be quite large. These were, in fact, 
encountered and widths of 20 to 30 inches for pine and 
poplar logs were recorded. Settlers utilizing second- 
growth trees for log houses were more likely to have 
smaller diameter trees available for logs. Depending on the 
species, 20 to 50 years maybe required to produce trees of 
reasonable size for log house construction. The use of 
small "pole-logs," or "sappy" old field pine does not impart 
the qualities of strength and permanence, nor display the 
skill of workmanship, manifested in first generation 
houses. 

In spite of some departures from the expected charac¬ 
teristics in the examples studied, the ideal first generation 
log single pen would be oblong and large, 20 to 25 feet on 
the front and rear, 16 to 19 feet on the side, have large, 
carefully hewn plank-shaped wall logs with the half¬ 
dovetail or square corner, have a relatively spacious loft 
with loft joists mortised into the front and rear walls and a 
chimney of rock or ashlar, but not of brick. Neither would 
the piers be brick; rock or blocks of wood were used for this 
purpose even in later generations. 

Second Generation Single Pen Houses Log single pen 
houses of this stage lacked the qualities of the earlier form. 
Additional space could be provided by frame appendages of 
milled lumber and the log portion could be smaller. Brick 
piers and brick chimneys were sometimes used. In the 
Alabama Coastal Plain, log single pen houses of the late 
nineteenth century customarily were built of split pine 
logs, half-round portion facing out and flat side facing in. 
North Alabama house builders continued using hewn logs, 
although the bark was usually left intact on the top and the 
bottom. 

Third Generation Single Pen Houses At this stage, frame 
and weatherboarding replaced the log walls, although 
hewn sills, possibly from earlier log houses, were used 
occasionally. Often, a third outside door was present in the 
gable side opposite the fireplace. Possibly, this location 
was influenced by double houses which all had doors in 
that position to connect the two main rooms. Piers and 
chimneys were normally of brick and sash windows and 
hardware were standard. In addition to the rear shed room, 
a small room on one side of the front porch was common. 
Metal roofing was most common on the frame single pen 
houses but shingles were probably continued in use for 
many years. 

First Generation Dogtrot Houses Features that 
distinguish first generation houses are oblong room shape, 
the presence of separate front doors to the log rooms, the 
presence of two log rooms, often of different sizes, joined at 
different times, the presence of a loft above one or both log 
rooms, and great width of the house front, averaging about 
48 feet, with some examples over 50 feet. 

The average front measurement of the log rooms of 
the first generation dogtrot houses is slightly less than that 
of the average log single pen houses (Tables 1 & 2). 


Further, only 42 per cent of the dogtrot pens fell between 
20 feet and 25 feet as opposed to 65 per cent of the log pens 
of single houses. Although the sample is not large, it 
suggests that the trend toward the square pens of the 
second generation was underway and that the dogtrot 
house was becoming an established folk type because 
some were being built of two log rooms of the same 
dimensions and very likely at the same time. 

Second Generation Dogtrot Houses Examples of this 
generation were defined by two square, or nearly square, 
log pens. These were, in 69 per cent of the houses studied, 
between 1 6 feet and 1 9 feet for all sides. Other changes 
included a loft area that was less often used, one pen with a 
separate front door instead of both pens having individual 
front doors, an average house width that was smaller than 
the first generation, and a smaller passage width. The half¬ 
dovetail corner was less often used, and in place of large 
plank-shaped wall logs characteristic of the first 
generation, logs of smaller diameter were ordinarily used. 
Often, second generation houses were weatherboarded 
and some examples had logs which served only as a frame¬ 
work for attaching exterior siding. 

Third Generation Dogtrot Houses This generation of the 
dogtrot house type is still, in its many variations, an 
important Alabama rural and urban dwelling. Basically a 
reproduction of the second generation in frame and 
weatherboarding, the two main rooms were nearly always 
square, averaging about 17 feet on a side with most 
examples measuring between 16 and 17 feet. Typically, 
frame dogtrot houses had the front entrance in the passage 
and was smaller across the front than the second 
generation. Open passages were common in rural 
Alabama, however, a closed passage with the front door 
flanked by glass panes was characteristic of the type in 
towns. Appendages were common, usually at the front and 
rear. A long addition onto one side that produced a 'T"plan 
was a variation of wide distribution. Dormer windows and 
front gables were sometimes added. Two large windows 
occupied the position of the separate front doors to each 
pen of earlier generations. 

Other Folk House Types Types of folk dwellings in 
Alabama, other than the single pen and dogtrot, were not 
numerous enough in their early stages to clearly establish 
distinct stages of development. Log double pen and log 
saddlebag houses were, evidently, never common in 
Alabama, judging by the few survivors. Their frame 
counterparts were more abundant, particularly as urban 
rental houses. 

Double Pen Houses A small number of examples show 
that log single pen houses were often enlarged by a frame 
addition. Lacking details of individual house histories, it 
was not possible to determine if the appendages were built 
in the nineteenth century, or later. The double pen would 
appear to be the simplest solution to the enlargement of a 
log house and it is an old solution for acquiring more space. 
The English one-bay house of the Tidewater underwent a 
similar enlargement. 
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Figure 26. A frame single pen house with porch room and brick 
chimney Coffee or Crenshaw County, 1919 Original in Roland M. 
Harper Collection. University of Alabama Library. 
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Table 2. First Generation Dogtrot House Measurements 





Right 

Dogtrot 

Left 

Total 


Doors 


Date 

Corner 

Front 

Width 

Front 

Front 

Side 










R L 

1 

ca. 1816 

% DT 

19' 10" 

10' 0" 

N) 

o 

q 

50' 4" 

16' 0" 

1 1 

2 

1852 

% DT 

20' 0" 

12' 0" 

20' 0" 

52’ 0” 

18' 0” 

1 1 

3 

ca. 1840 

% DT 

18' 9" 

10' 0” 

18' 0" 

46' 9" 

16' 3" 

1 1 

4 

ca. 1870 

’/* DT 

18' 0" 

8' 0" 

21' 0” 

47' 0" 

16'11" 

1 1 

5 


V4 DT 

18’ 5" 

8' 6'' 

18' 4" 

45' 3" 

16' 3" 

0 1 

6 

1846 

Sq 

20’ 2" 

8' 0" 

20' 2" 

48' 4" 

16' 2" 

1 0 

7 


y 2 DT 

16' 6" 

8' 0" 

17' 3” 

41' 9" 

16' 3" 

1 1 

8 

ca. 1885 

V 

18' 8'' 

8' 4" 

16' 2" 

43' 2" 

16' 0" 

1 1 

9 

ca. 1850 

% DT 

17' 0" 

9' 0" 

22' 6" 

48' 6" 

18' 2" 

1 1 

10 1818 HABS 


19' 9'' 

11*11" 

19' 10" 

51' 6'' 

18' 0” 

0 1 

11 

ca. 1830 

% DT/Sq 

21'10" 

10' 9" 

24'10" 

57' 5'' 

21’ 0” 

0 1 

12 

ca. 1870 

% DT 

20’ 0" 

7' O'' 

17’10” 

44'10" 

15'10" 

1 1 


Average: 19’ 1" 9' 4” 19' 8" 48' 1" 17' 1” 


% DT = Half-dovetail corner 
Sq = Square corner 
V = V corner 


Houses with separate front doors: 8 
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Figure 27. First generation dogtrot house at Ardmore. Tennessee, on 
the Tennessee-Alabama line, built about 1815-1820. Each room has 
a separate front entrance, the logs were plank-shaped and half¬ 
dovetail cornered. 



Figure 28. Sided first generation dogtrot house in northwest 
Tuscaloosa County. 
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Table 3. Second Generation Dogtrot House Measurements 



Date 

Corner 

Right 

Front 

Dogtrot 

Width 

Left 

Front 

Total 

Front 

Side 

Doors 

R L 

1 


y 2 dt 

18' 0" 

10' 0" 

18' 0" 

45' 0" 

18' 0" 

1 

1 

2 


’/a DT 

16' 9'' 

8' 5" 

16' 6" 

41' 8" 

16'11" 

1 

1 

3 

ca. 1883 

Sq 

17' 0" 

9' 2" 

17' 0" 

43’ 2" 

17' 6" 

0 

1 

4 

ca. 1885 

Sq 

18' 0" 

8' 1" 

18' 0" 

44' 1" 

17'11" 

0 

1 

5 

ca. 1830 

Vi DT 

17' 6" 

10'10" 

17’ 6" 

45'10" 

17' 6" 

0 

1 

6 


’/a DT/Sq 

17' 0" 

10' 0" 

17' 0" 

44' 0" 

17' 0" 

1 

1 

7 


’/a DT 

16' 10" 

7' 0" 

16' 9" 

40' 7" 

16' 8" 

0 

0 

8 


Sq 

18' 0" 

9’ 6" 

18' 0" 

45' 6" 

18' 0" 

0 

0 

9 

ca. 1903 

’/a DT 

18' 0” 

10' 0" 

18' 0" 

46' 0" 

18' 0" 

0 

0 

10 


V 

16’ 6" 

10' 0" 

16' 6" 

43' 0" 

16' 6" 

0 

1 

11 


V 

15' 0" 

8' 0” 

15' 0" 

38' 0" 

15' 0" 

1 

0 

12 

ca. 1935 

U 

15' 0" 

10' 0" 

15' 0" 

40’ 0" 

15' 4” 

0 

0 

13 

ca. 1835 

HABS 

17' 5" 

8' 3" 

17' 4" 

43' 0" 

17' 5" 

1 

0 

14 

ca. 1860 

% DT 

18' 7" 

7' 0" 

18' 0" 

43' 7" 

18' 0" 

0 

0 

15 

ca. 1850 

’/a DT 

18' 0" 

9’ 0" 

18’ 2" 

45' 2" 

18' 2" 

0 

0 

16 

ca. 1860 

Sq 

o 

o 

CN 

9' 0" 

20' 0" 

49' 0" 

20' 0" 

0 

0 


Average: 

17' 4" 9' 0" 

17' 4" 

43' 7" 

17' 4" 




Houses with 

separate front doors 

’/a DT 

= Half-dovetail corner 




Sq 

= Square Corner 




V 

= V corner 




U 

= U corner 
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Figure 29. Second generation dogtrot house in Reform, Pickens 
County. Separate front doors to each side were replaced by windows 
in the second generation and the entrance was moved to the passage. 



Figure 30. Second generation dogtrot house near Seal, Russell 
County. April, 7927. Original in Roland M. Harper Collection. 
University of Alabama Library. 
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Figure 32. A second generation dogtrot house in process of being 
stripped of weatherboarding. In this case, the logs were used in place 
of balloon framing for attaching weatherboards. Located at Windham 
Springs. Tuscaloosa County. 
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Table 4. Third Generation Dogtrot House Measurements 




Right 

Dogtrot 

Left 

Total 



Date 

Front 

Width 

Front 

Front 

Side 

1 

— 

16' 2" 

6'11" 

16' 5" 

39' 6" 

16' 5" 


— 

16' 0" 

7' 0” 

16’ 0" 

39' 0" 

15' 9" 

Hj 

— 

22' 0" 

6' 9” 

18' 6" 

47' 3" 

18' 0" 


— 

16' 6" 

8' 1” 

16' 3" 

40' 10" 

16' 5" 

H 

ca.1880 

16' 0" 

8' 0" 

16' 0" 

40' 0" 

16' 2" 


ca.1870 

16' 3” 

7' 9" 

16' 3" 

40' 3" 

16' 5" 

Hf 

ca.1900 

16' 3" 

7'10" 

16’ 3" 

40' 4" 

16' 3" 


ca.1890 

78' O’’ 

7' 0“ 

18' 0" 

43' 0" 

16' 0" 


— 

16' 7" 

7'10" 

16’ 7" 

41' 0" 

16' 6" 

10 

— 

16' 0" 

8' 0" 

16' 0" 

40' 0" 

16' 0" 

ii 

— 

16' 0" 

8' 0" 

16' 0" 

40' 0" 

16' 6" 

12 

— 

16' 0" 

7'10" 

16' 0" 

39' 10" 

16' 0" 

13 

ca.1900 

16' 0" 

9' 0" 

16' 0" 

41' 0" 

16' 0" 

14 

ca.1880 

16' 3" 

8' 0" 

16' 2" 

40' 5" 

16' 2" 

15 

ca.1920 

16' 4" 

7' 9" 

18' 6" 

42' 7" 

15' 4" 

16 

ca.1900 

18' 6" 

7'11" 

18' 6” 

44'11" 

18' 4" 

17 

ca. 1890 

20' 5" 

8' 0" 

20' 1" 

48' 6" 

18’ 7" 

18 

ca. 1840 

20' 4" 

12' 0" 

20' 2" 

52' 6" 

18’ 4" 

19 

ca.1900 

19' 0" 

9' 7" 

19' 0" 

47' 7" 

18' 0" 


Average: 

17' 4" 

8' 1" 

17' 2" 

42’ 7" 

16' 8" 


NOTE: Third generation dogtrot houses have no separate front doors. 
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Figure 34. One variation of the third generation dogtrot house with 
four front windows and a built-in porch. Located at Ralph. Tuscaloosa 
County. 
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Figure 36. A third generation dogtrot house variation with front and 
rear appendages. Other combinations produced U- and H-shaped 
plans. A common feature was a dosed doorway flanked by narrow 
windows above and on the sides. Tuscaloosa County. 


Figure 35. A third generation dogtrot house variation with dormers 
and an ell on the left rear. Near Roanoke. Randolph County. 
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Figure 38. An integral double pen house near Sturkie. Chambers 
County, Alabama. Built between 1835 and 1840 by settlers from 
Georgia on land acquired from the Creek Indians. 
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Figure 39 


Figure 40. A frame double pen house near Winn, Clarke County. 
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Figure 41. Log saddlebag house on "The Forks of Cypress"plantation 
near Florence, built about 1820. Photo by Alex Bush. HABS. 1935. 
Library of Congress. 



Figure 42. Log saddlebag house at Samantha, Tuscaloosa County, 
probably built about 1820. 
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Figure 43. A frame dogtrot "I” house built about 1825. at Romulus. 
Tuscaloosa County. This was the typical form of the frame "I" house 
in Alabama, although the porch rooms were not always present. 



Figure 44. A frame open-hall dogtrot house near Wetumpka. 
Elmore County. 
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Saddlebag Houses This type was distinctive, being the 
only central chimney folk house in Alabama, however, log 
examples are rare and only one was discovered during this 
survey. Two others were recorded in Historic American 
Buildings Survey material. The log pens of these examples 
ranged from 14 feet, 9 inches, to 26 feet on the front and 
from 18 feet to 20 feet, 4 inches, on the side. The frame, or 
third generation forms, were similar to the frame dogtrot in 
having rooms which averaged very close to 16 feet, 
although these were not always square or equal in size 
Front windows and separate frontdoors were usual except 
in one variety. This form had a central front entrance into 
an alcove from which doors led into each front room. This 
was a "blind hall” entrance since the chimney blocked the 
passage. 

Like the single pen, the dogtrot, and the double pen, 
the saddlebag plan was represented in seventeenth 
century houses of the Virginia Tidewater. Like the double 
pen type, the saddlebag became widely used as a Negro 
quarter house and in Alabama, both are still associated 
with areas having a high percentage of Negroes in the 
population. 

Two-Story Houses In addition to the folk housesthat were 
of one, or of one and one-half story in height, two story 
houses were widespread in Alabama, although they were 
never abundant except in a few locations. Houses of two 
stories were termed "\" houses by Kniffen because they 
were the characteristic dwelling of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa settlers in the prairies of Louisiana. 2 The two story 
portion was one room deep and resembled the letter *T\ 

In the South, during the nineteenth century, two story 
houses were symbolic of the highest level of social and 
economic attainment. 3 Many log dogtrot houses were 
modified so as to appear as “1" houses by the placement of 
the front porch four or five feet below the top of the wall 
and, in addition, by the placement of small windows above 
the porch. When weatherboarded, these at least gave the 
impression of a taller house. Sometimes these were raised 
to two full stories and occasionally log houses were built 
initially as two story houses. 

The Southern, or "Carolina I," houses in Alabama 
were built on the traditional plans and, except for the 
second floor, retained the same general dimensions as the 
dogtrot, double pen, or saddlebag houses of their 
generation. Frame two story dogtrot houses, some with the 
passage open, may still be seen throughout Alabama. See 
Appendix A for several measurements of dogtrot "I" 
houses. 

FOOTNOTES - CHAPTER III 

1 Eugene M. Wilson, "Form Changes in Folk 
Houses," in: H. J. Walker and W. G. Haag, eds., "Man and 
Cultural Heritage. Papers in Honor of Fred B. Kniffen," 
GEOSCIENCE AND MAN, V (1974), pp. 65-71. 

2 Fred Kniffen, "Folk Housing: Key to Diffusion," 
ANNALS, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEO¬ 
GRAPHERS, LV (December, 1965), p. 553. 


3 An indication of the respect accorded the "I" 
house is registered in this statement by Saunders 
regarding one Matthew Clay who came from Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, and settled in Madison County, Alabama, 
in 1816, then moved into neighboring Lawrence County in 
1819: "He built, at once, a double log house, with two 
stories, hewn neatly, with a broad hall below; and at that 
early day such a house was considered a badge of 
gentility." James E. Saunders, EARLY SETTLERS OF 
ALABAMA, Part I (New Orleans: L. Graham and Son, Ltd., 
1899), p. 274. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ORIGIN OF FOLK HOUSES 

Development in America 

The simple English Tidewater houses were based 
upon the one-bay house, typical of the early phase of 
English settlement, which was continued in use as an out¬ 
building and as a quarter house, long after larger houses 
became well established. Foreman illustrated a Tidewater 
one-bay frame structure built about 1640 in the "English 
Medieval" style and called it a "direct product, not an 
afterglow,' of the Middle Ages." ’The proximity of German 
settlers, in southeastern Pennsylvania, evidently brought 
about the use of horizontal timber construction in the 
English settlements and produced some variation in the 
size and plan of American folk dwellings as settlers moved 
west and south. 

Two Traditions of Log Buildings 

Two traditions of log folk house construction were 
present before 1800. One of these incorporated V-notched 
wall logs and loft joists placed between the wall logs with¬ 
out mortising, and the other combined half-dovetail 
corners and loft joists mortised into the front and rear wall 
logs. The first tradition is represented by the traditional 
Abraham Lincoln birthplace cabin, at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, built about 1807, and by a log quarter house on 
the Patrick Henry estate at Red Hill, Virginia, built prior to 
1793 and now restored. The second tradition is repre¬ 
sented by the McIntyre log house which was built around 
1726 near Charlotte, North Carolina (Figure 45 & 46). The 
McIntyre house was large and well-built, being twenty-six 
feet across the front and about twenty feet on the side. The 
broad wall logs were carefully hewn to a plank-shape and 
were dovetail cornered, there was a large loft and the loft 
joists were mortised into the walls. These two styles were 
early and widespread; both must have originated around 
the upper Tidewater area of Chesapeake Bay and Delaware 
Bay then diffused south and west. Both traditions were 
represented in Alabama where they were continued 
through the nineteenth century. 

Originally, there appeared to be some time difference 
between these two traditions and their use in Alabama. In 
the northern part of the state, the V-cornered houses were 
more abundant in the second generation. In the Coastal 
Plain, half-dovetail-cornered houses continued to be built, 
with no apparent decline in favor of the simpler V corner, 
and houses with half-dovetail and square corners retained 
mortised loft joists. 

Double Houses 

At some place and time, double log houses came into 
being as more living space was desired. Because of the 
difficulty of enlarging a log house already erected, the 
usual solution was to add on another complete log room. 
However, the placement of the new room was at the gable 
side of the original, as a rule, creating a double log house of 
two rooms, side by side. Side enlargements were common 


in the English frame Tidewater houses in the seventeenth 
century, long before log houses were built by British 
settlers. Even the specific floor plans of the three types of 
double log houses had been built in the Tidewater prior to 
1700. Thus, it appears that adding a room to the gable side 
of a house was an established British custom, regardless of 
the material used for building. 

Because it was abundant and widespread type and 
because of its unusual appearance when the passage was 
open, the dogtrot house type has received much attention 
in folk housing study. 2 As a log house, the dogtrot has been 
reported from northern New Jersey in the early eighteenth 
century, 3 at Lawrenceburg, Kentucky, in 1776, 4 from 
north-central Tennessee in 1784, 5 and from the North 
Carolina Piedmont at least by 1790 6 It became the 
dominant double house type in nineteenth century 
Alabama, and Kniffen believed the dogtrot house became a 
major type in the Deep South from a source area in south¬ 
eastern Tennessee, then spread west and south with the 
tide of settlement. 7 The central-hall plan, which may have 
inspired the log dogtrot house builders, was present in the 
Maryland Tidewater during the middle seventeenth 
century. 8 

The double pen house plan also was present at an 
early time in the Tidewater and was built in frame, rock, 
and brick (Figure 47-48). The closely related frame haII- 
and-parlor house extends southward into Alabama. 
Divided into two rooms of unequal size, it has a single front 
door instead of two separate front entrances as the double 
pen. 

The saddlebag house plan can also be recognized in 
early Tidewater structures, although it does not appear to 
have been verycommon .Adding on to the chimney side of a 
house is not difficult but if the one central chimney must 
serve two fireplaces, it must be rebuilt. Possibly this was an 
unattractive procedure, or possibly a central chimney plan 
lacked the customary symmetry of side chimney houses. 
For whatever reason, the central chimney house was not 
commonly used except as a late tenant or quarter house. 

Non-Traditional Houses 

Three dwellings, which were introduced in the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century, are impor¬ 
tant because they were very popular and replaced the 
traditional single and double houses. These were the 
pyramidal-roof house, the "shotgun" house, and the 
bungalow. 

The pyramidal-roof house, generally square in plan, 
was introduced into Alabama sometime during the middle 
part of the nineteenth century as a popular house. A 
departure from the folk houses of the period, it neverthe¬ 
less was widely adopted and by the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century had many variations, oneof which included 
an open central hallway (Figure 56). 

The likely prototype of the pyramidal-roof house was 
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Figure 45. The McIntyre log house near Charlotte. Mecklenburg 
County. North Carolina, built about 1726. destroyed in 1941. An 
example of an early plank-shaped log house with dovetailed corners 
and mortised loft joists. Marvin W. Helms. HABS Library of Congress. 



Figure 46. Right front view of the McIntyre house. Frances Benjamin 
Johnston Collection. HABS. Library of Congress. 
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Figure 47. A brick double pen house type built in 1811 and used as a 
kitchen on Beatties Ford plantation. Lincoln County. North Carolina. 
The brick is laid in Flemish bond, an early style of brickwork. Frances 
Benjamin Johnston Collection. HABS. Library of Congress. 



Figure 48. Stone double pen servants' quarter at Berry Hill, Halifax 
County. Virginia. George Greene. HABS. Library of Congress. 
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Figure 49. Plan of a one-bay structure, the kitchen of Cross Manor, 
about 1643. St. Mary's County. Maryland. Dimensions were 
approximately 25 feet by 18 feet. The development from this simple 
form to more complex houses parallels the evolution of the single pen 
log house to types of double log houses. (From H. C. Forman. EARL Y 
HOUSES, p. 32.) 



Figure 50. A hall-and-parlor house plan. Upper Bennett. St. Mary's 
County. Maryland. Dimensions approximately 39 feet for the front. 18 
feet for the side. (From H. C. Forman. EARLY HOUSES, p. 31.) 



Figure 51. Ground floor plan of My Lord's Gift, about 1658. a story- 
and-a-half house in Queen Anne's County. Maryland. The two side 
rooms are approximately 20 feet by 9 inches on the front; 20 feet on 
the side; central hall is 7 feet 9 inches wide. Kitchen is 24 feet 8 
inches by 20 feet. (From H. C. Forman. EARLY HOUSES, p. 203). 
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Figure 52. Ground floor plan of Kent Fort Manor, Queen Anne's 
County, Maryland, a story-and-a-half central-hall house built about 
1638-1640. Approximate dimensions were right front, 16 feet; hall. 
10 feet; left front, 16 feet; side, 20 feet. (From H. C. Forman. EARLY 
HOUSES, p. 202.) 



Figure 53. Ground floor plan of Godlington Manor. Kent County, 
Maryland, built in the seventeenth century. The living room and 
dining room were on the double pen plan, each with a separate 
outside entrance. Approximate size was front, 20 feet 6 inches; 15 
feet; 10 feet; and 17 feet 6 inches, for the living room, dining room, 
pantry, and kitchen, respectively, and 1 7 feet 6 inches for the side. 
(From H. C. Forman. EARLY HOUSES, p. 224). 



Figure 54. Ground floor plan of Susquehanna, a story-and-a-half 
house built in St. Mary's County, Maryland, about 1654. A central- 
hall house with adjoining kitchen. In this example, as in some of the 
preceding illustrations, the front and rear doors were opposite, the 
enlargement was at the gable, and the dimensions were very similar 
to other Maryland houses. Approximate dimensions of Susquehanna 
were front: living room, 14 feet 5 inches; hallway, 5 feet 6 inches; 
dining room. 20 feet 6 inches: kitchen 20 feet; side. 16 feet 2 inches. 
(From H. C. Forman, EARLY HOUSES, p. 33.) 
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one of the Georgian style houses, represented by the 
Gorgas house in Tuscaloosa and a number of other 
examples. In plan, these were symmetrical, composed 
basically of four equal-size rooms, two on either side of a 
central hallway. Often it was two stories, although many 
one story examples exist as well, and was built of frame 
and weatherboarding or brick and had a hipped or 
pyramidal roof. The association of this type of house with 
higher than average economic status might explain its 
success as a popular dwelling. The pyramidal-roof house 
was also used as a two-family unit in Southern towns and 
for workers in lumber mill settlements with which it has 
been associated. 9 

The shotgun and bungalow houses were introduced 
into Alabama about 1910. 10 In both plan and orientation, 
these were also departures from tradition. Both had the 
front entrance in the gable end, and the rooms were 
aligned. Although some large bungalows were built with a 
central hall, the most common forms lacked this feature. 
The name "bungalow," suggests an origin in some tropical 
location but this is unlikely. Prototypes already existed but 
had not been used for dwellings. Private offices of 
Southern doctors and lawyers, town halls. Masonic lodges, 
small post office buildings, schoolhouses. and usually 
stores in nineteenth century Alabama were built with the 
entrance in the gable end and with the gable facing the 
street. Town stores normally had a flat false front which 
gave them a different appearance. These structures were, 
in fact, expressions of the Greek Revival style which was 
very popular during the middle nineteenth century. 11 I 
suggest that the so-called shotgun house is simply an 
adoption of the small professional office or commercial 
structure as a dwelling form. In Alabama, the shotgun 
house has remained primarily as an urban house type, 
particularly for inexpensive single family housing. En¬ 
largement of the shotgun house by duplicating the plan, 
making two rows of three rooms, would produce the 
bungalow. In Alabama, the bungalow became one of the 
most widely built houses, both in rural and urban areas, 
and is still occasionally built. 

The wide acceptance of these three non-traditional 
houses, in Alabama and elsewhere, appears to have been 
part of an expression of changing values, perhaps con¬ 
current with economic changes. There was certainly some 
feeling that the "old-timey" folk houses were dated and 
that more modern styles were desirable. 

European Antecedents in American Folk Housing 

The contributions to American folk housing by 
European settlers were not only the introduction of log 
building and of house types, but included housing termin¬ 
ology, tools, land measure, and to a degree, house dimen¬ 
sions. In tracing these introductions from Europe, we find 
that many European features were very close, if not iden¬ 
tical, in form and function to features in American folk 
housing. The list of European-related traits is potentially 
long and the origins of many traits lie in prehistory. 
Schuchhardt,i2 for example, pointed out that horizontal 


timber cornering was a Mesolithic development (ca. 
11,000 B.C.) and Erixon has provided additional material 
on that subject. 19 Origins of other features of American 
folk houses included in this discussion are roof, loft,shed 
room, chimney, one-bay unit of measure, opposite doors, 
log construction, the term "log cabin," and the central- 
passage house. 

The gable roof of the America n folk house was broug ht 
from Europe where it was a widespread type since prehis¬ 
toric time. The earliest form was the simple inverted-V, 
tent-like structure, described in England and Scandinavia 
in which there were no walls and the ends of the 
supporting timbers and the rafters rested on the ground. In 
England, these end timbers were called "crucks." 14 
Modified forms of the gable roof in England were built 
using pairs of naturally bent oak crucks which formed a 
pointed arch. Across the cruck truss at each side was 
added an extended tie-beam, which held a longitudinal 
timber upon which the rafter ends were carried. Walls 
were added to enclose the sides but gave no support to the 
roof; the crucks supported the entire framework. 

In these buildings the roof was erected first and the 
walls after; in the American log house and probably most 
British mud-walled and rock-walled houses, the walls 
were built first. In the timber-framed buildings, the roof 
and wall supports were joined as one unit and the whole 
outside was covered over. 

Eaves overhanging the roof gable was another charac¬ 
teristic feature of the American and British folk houses. A 
description by an observer in seventeenth century Wales 
might have been made by a nineteenth century traveler in 
Alabama: cottages" 'stradled over about eight Ells of 
ground, above the surface whereof the Eves were advanc'd 
about two Yards, and the Chimney peep'd about a Foot 
above the Eves.' 15 An English ell was about forty-five 
inches; the total length, eight ells, was approximately thirty 
feet for the house front. 

The log single pen house in Alabama usually had a loft, 
or attic space, to provide more living area. For the same 
purpose, folk houses in Britain had a loft. In Wales it 
covered only the part of the end opposite the chimney and 
was termed a "croglofft." 16 Peate considered the loft to be 
a post-medieval feature that resulted from the introduction 
of houses with more than one story. Most peasant houses 
in Worcestershire, England, were open to the roof during 
the Middle Ages; the upper rooms and the stairs were six¬ 
teenth century developments. 17 

Another important feature of the Southern folk house 
was the rear shed room. Its addition to the log house was so 
common that in later frame houses the shed room had 
become an integral part of the house instead of an 
appendage. The analogous form in Britain was the "pent¬ 
house," or "outshot," which was present along the 
Atlantic coast from Maryland to Georgia and built onto the 
rear and to the side as well, as in England. 18 

Chimney evolution is one of the most interesting 
problems of folk housing. In the most primitive European 
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Figure 55. A pyramidal-roof house near Hollins. Clay County. The type 
appears to have been based upon earlier Georgian style houses (see 
Figure 57 and 58). 



Figure 56. An open passage pyramidal-roof house. Some dogtrot 
houses were converted to this type through alterations. Photo 
courtesy of William W. McTyeire III. 
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Figure 57. Appomattox Court House. Virginia, a building in the 
Georgian style erected in 1846. 



Figure 58. The Gorgas House on the University of Alabama campus. 
Built as a dining hall in 1829. it was remodeled as a residence in 
1840. Such buildings could have been the prototypes of the later 
frame pyramidal-roof houses. 
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Figure 59. The most common form of bungalow is this type with one or 
two front doors and central or side chimneys. At Union Church. 
Mobile County. 



Figure 60. Shotgun houses near Calvert, Mobile County. This house 
type may have preceeded the bungalow and probably both were 
derived from earlier plans of small stores, offices, schoolhouses. and 
lodges that were built in Greek Revival style. 


-• 
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dwellings, there was no smoke outlet at all; the smoke was 
controlled by two house doors, one on either side of the 
hearth, which was located at the center of the house. 19 In 
England and Ireland, the earliest oblong dwellings had a 
central hearth. Later the hearth was moved to the gable 
wall, perhaps in response to the influence of the gable 
hearth tradition, the origin of which Erixon placed in 
northern Italy. 20 The first step in chimney evolution was 
the use of a smoke-hole called a "leap-hole,” or "loop¬ 
hole," which was no more than an aperture through which 
smoke escaped. The earliest chimney form was a canopy 
placed above the hearth to direct the smoke through a 
funnel in the roof. When placed against the wall, it 
extended outward about five or six feet and was about that 
same height above the hearth. 21 Its sloping sides were 
made of wattle with clay or cow dung plaster, a material 
considered by the Welsh to be best for lining the hearth 
and funnel. 22 The next stage was the enclosed hearth in 
which the smoke was directed outward through a flue and 
was designed to draw air into it for more efficient burning. 
Irish folk houses show the progression from central to 
gable hearth development with many examples of central 
hearth houses which, in western Ireland, retained the 
wattle chimney longer than those with gable chimneys, 
which were often of stone. 23 

The chimney of wood and mud which was widely used 
on the American frontier, and continued to be built 
occasionally in the South until the mid-twentieth century, 
was like those of England in the Middle Ages. In London, in 
the year 1419, ordinances were passed prohibiting the 
further use of wood and mud chimneys because they were 
fire hazards. 24 In this regard, the use of whitewash was 
encouraged as a fire preventive measure following the 
London fire of 1212. Owners of breweries, bakeries, 
cookshops, and all houses covered with reeds of rushes 
were ordered to whitewash their buildings inside and out 
as protection against fire. Whitewashed buildings were 
noted in Germany and Britain from the earliest times. 25 
The wooden plastered chimney was built in early Virginia 
and Maryland where it was called the "Welsh chimney ."26 
Although the stick-and-mud chimney of the frontier was 
not identical to the hooded plastered chimney, it was 
closely related. The lath-framed chimney plastered with 
clay was a persistent feature in the Coastal Plain in 
Alabama until recently (Figure 21; 94-95). Whitewashing 
in the South was frequently used to enhance the appear¬ 
ance of houses as well as yard trees but itdoes not seem to 
have had the practical application on the Southern log 
houses that it had in England. 27 

Many building terms were applied both in Britain and 
America, for example, wall plate, purlins, eaves, wattle and 
daub, rafter, sill, ridge-pole, loft, and others of which there 
is no doubt as to their having been introduced into 
America. The term "log cabin” also has very interesting 
connections. According to Shurtleff, the term first 
appeared in print in 1770 when, in a court order in 
Botetourt County, Virginia, the building of a "log cabin" 
for a courthouse was directed. It was also directed that two 


other log cabins be built, each twenty feet long and sixteen 
feet wide to be used as a prison and a jailer's house. 
Shurtleff believed the term "log cabin" was in use probably 
no earlier than 1750. 28 "Log" was doubtless a common 
term in Britain. According to Peate, the term "cabin" was 
derived from "capanna," the name of the ancient circular 
hut of the Roman Campagna herdsmen. It came to Britain 
through Middle English and Old French as “cabane." In 
Wales, the term "caban, "was used for any of several types 
of crude structures 29 It is very likely that the term "log 
cabin" was in common use among the British settlers on 
the American frontier soon after 1 700, even though it was 
not recorded in print. 

It has been shown by Forman that building with crucks 
was common in early seventeenth century Virginia. In fact, 
no less an authority than Captain John Smith described the 
colony's church of 1 607 as a cruck structure. He used the 
word "Cratchets," which is an alternate term, others being 
"crutches," "crocks", "crotchets," and "crucks." The 
cruck truss was abundant in early Virginia, however, it did 
not persist and was replaced by framed timber, brick, and 
log building methods. It was not altogether lost, for the plan 
derived from the use of crucks was retained in modified 
form. 30 

The distance between pairs of crucks was one bay, or 
about sixteen feet. It was noted earlier that this was a 
frequent length for the gable side of many American log 
houses and third generation houses very often had rooms 
sixteen feet square. The length of the bay had become, by 
the Middle Ages, if not long before, a standard length for 
folk architecture as well as a standard unit of measure Any 
enlargement upon a cruck structure was made by erecting 
another pair of crucks at approximately sixteen feet from 
one end of the existing structure. Thus, the common sizes 
of these buildings was in multiples of sixteen feet, and 
sometimes of eight feet, a half-bay. 31 

According to Addy, the length of the bay was orig¬ 
inally determined by the space required by four oxen wh ich 
were kept together in their stalls and were used for pulling 
the mouldboard plough. Four oxen made up the "long 
yoke," each beast required a space of about four feet and 
four animals then required about sixteen feet. The rod, or 
rood, or perch, of land measure was also sixteen feet, or 
one bay, and the acre measured four rods, or sixty-four feet 
in width, and forty rods, or six hundred and forty feet in 
length. These measurements were common by early 
medieval time, for they were recorded in the Welsh Laws of 
the tenth century. 32 Campbell, however, gave the size of 
the Saxon acre as six hundred and sixty feet in length and 
sixty feet in width, so there was some variation in rod 
length. 33 He also mentioned a heavy mouldboard plough 
pulled by eight oxen. Whether with four or with eight oxen 
abreast, ploughing was facilitated by the oblong acre shape 
since fewer turns were required. During the time the bay 
length was adopted, the animals were housed in stalls side 
by side as they were used in the field and the byre, or stall, 
was at one side of the living house. This was once a wide¬ 
spread tradition in Western Europe and it influenced the 
manner in which these houses were partitioned. 34 
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In 1867, Welsh cottages were described as being one 
room, approximately eighteen or twenty feet wide, and 
fourteen or fifteen feet in depth. 35 Evans gave the 
dimensions of houses which he studied in Donegal County, 
northwest Ireland, as approximately twenty-two to twenty- 
five feet for the front, and twelve to fourteen feet for the 
side, depending upon the size of roof timber available. 36 
Field found that Worcestershire peasant houses of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries built with crucks were 
not uniform in size. They ranged from one bay to five bays 
in breadth, furthermore, the bay was not always exactly 
sixteen feet. There were many houses of three bays, and 
barns of three bays seem to have been very common. One 
two-bay house was thirty feet broad and fourteen feet deep 
inside; assuming walls of one foot in thickness, its outside 
dimensions were correctly two bays wide, thirty-two feet, 
and one bay deep, or fifteen feet Another two-bay house 
was thirty-six by fourteen feet; a three-bay house was 
forty-seven feet by fifteen feet; another was seventy feet by 
fifteen feet. A sheep-house built in 1352 at Appledram, 
Worcestershire, was one hundred feet by fourteen feet. 37 
Variations in the American one-bay house was then not 
necessarily different from British practice. 

Forman mentioned certain stock dimensions were in 
accordance with English medieval building laws, such as 
twenty by forty or sixteen by twenty-four feet. 38 
Apparently, there was reinterpretation at some point 
providing for lengths of more than sixteen feet to be used 
for one bay. Perhaps that accounts for some of the 
variations of front measurements in British and American 
folk houses. Alabama log single pen houses averaged 
closer to twenty feet than to sixteen feet. There was a 
better approximation of the bay for the gable side, with 
about seventeen feet being the average. Although varia¬ 
tions existed in the dimensions, the oblong plan of both 
British and American folk houses appears to have been a 
well established tradition. 

Britain was further influenced by continental 
traditions, as brought to light by Erixon in his synthesis of 
primitive European buildings. Again, the Italian capanna is 
of particular interest. A primitive hut related to Neolithic 
dwellings of Europe, the capanna was used by forest 
workers, charcoal burners, bark-peelers, and herdsmen 
throughout Western Europe. It was made in different sizes 
and in two basic shapes, round and oblong, both with a 
conical roof. The round capanna had several long, forked 
poles that were joined at the apex to form the frame; the 
oblong form had forked poles that supported a ridge-pole 
and both had a central hearth, two opposite doors, and no 
chimney or smoke-hole; the opposing doors were used to 
regulate the draught for the fire. 39 

This central hearth tradition with the opposing doors 
was passed on into Central Europe and into the British 
Isles. Ireland was especially interesting because in various 
sections the evolution of the chimney and the use of the 
opposing doors was illustrated. A central chimney and 
opposing doors were used in Galway, as well as the gable 
chimney with opposite doors. The doors were also 
employed in milking, the cows driven in the front, fed and 


milked, then led out the back door. 40 In Donegal, Evans 
found that the rear door had outlived its original function 
and, although it was present, the rear door was regarded 
with superstition; in some houses it had been converted to 
a window or blocked up. 41 

The log folk houses of the Deep South were usually 
built with the front and rear doors centered in the walls and 
opposite, as were many of the smaller houses of early 
Virginia. With the general absence of windows, the doors 
provided both hearth draught and light. However, no record 
was found of keeping animals, or milking, or any related 
activity within the folk dwellings in America. 

It has been established in previous studies that log 
buildings techniques were first introduced by the Swedes 
and Finns in the seventeenth century in the upper 
Delaware Bay area and later by Germans, around 1 700, in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. It was the Germans who gave 
America the houses of hewn logs joined with the dovetail 
and V corner, which, with the American variations, the 
ha If-dovetail, square, and diamond corners, were the most 
widely used on the eastern frontier. The saddle, or U 
corner, might have been an introduction of either German 
or Scandinavian settlers. 

The saddle, or U corner, is the oldest corner type 
known, having been discovered on prehistoric buildings in 
Central Europe. The other corner types were developed in 
the early Middle Ages or later. The dovetail corner was 
present in both Scandinavia and Central Europe where, in 
the latter area, it was highly elaborated, particularly in 
southern Poland and Czechoslovakia. 42 There was 
extensive development of cornering in Sweden and 
Norway but the rather simple Vcorner, apparently, was not 
used there. 

Erixon has detailed the techniques of log construction 
in Northern Europe and has pointed out a number of other 
traits which spread acorss Western Europe. Other folk 
studies show a fascinating variety of unusual log struc¬ 
tures in Central Europe, many variations of corner types, 
and evidence of wide use of log building. 

Once log construction became common in Northern 
Europe, the Nordic system of building design and material 
favored a tendency toward several separate buildings for 
different functions. However, when larger buildings were 
needed they were made by putting together the separate 
buildings because of the difficulty of joining two log 
structures. In imitation of the Central European style, the 
Scandinavians built their pair-cottage by placing two one- 
room buildings side by side with the passage between 
them left open. In the next step, the pair-cottage was built 
as an integral unit with two rooms on either side of a 
central passage. At first, the Scandinavians retained the 
hearth in the log room formerly used as the living-house, 
and, as they were not inclined to share the dwelling with 
their animals, the other room was used as a store room. 
Later, they used the trisected plan with the central hearth 
and kitchen in the passage in the Central European 
tradition. The continental prototype originated by 
partitioning the living room which contained the hearth 




Figure 61. A Slovak central-hall, central-hearth house for one family, 
in the vicinity of Kremnitz, Slovakia. The hearth (H) and oven were 
built together, the East European hearth being raised above the floor 
level and more a kind of stove, with the fireplace partly or entirely 
enclosed. (From Prazak, "Formen'anderungen." p. 346.) 



Figure 62. Plan of a Slovak farm house in the Kremnitz region for two 
families, each with its own hearth and oven. (From Prazak. 
"Formen'anderungen,"p. 349.) 
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Figure 63. A central-hall house plan in Cardiganshire. Wales. Hearth 
located at H. (From Peate. THE WELSH HOUSE, p. 105.) 



Figure 64. Partitioned one-room cottage. Pembrokeshire. Wales. 
IFrom Peate. THE WELSH HOUSE, p. 107.) 
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Figure 65. Plan of a log pair-cottage at Bazoriai. Alytus, Lithuania, a 
type common to this region and to Scandinavia. Approximate 
dimensions 57 feet by 24 feet. (From Erixon, "Primitive 
Constructions ," p. 143.) 



Figure 66. Brick foundation plan of Structure 6, a house built at 
Jamestown. Virginia, about 1650-1676. Approximate dimensions 
were 49 feet 6 inches by 21 feet 7 inches. (From Cotter. 
EXCAVATIONS AT JAMESTOWN, pp. 37-39.) 
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Figure 67. Plan of an end-hearth house with opposite doors at 
Meenacreevagh. Donegal, Ireland. The passage and the byre, or cow 
stall, were paved, the living room floor was mud. Approximate 
dimensions were front, 28 feet 6 inches; living room side, 17 feet; 
byre side, 14 feet 9 inches. (From E. E. Evans. "DonegalSurvivals."p. 
213.) 



Figure 68. Central-hearth house with opposite doors at Mucris on 
Loch Corrib. Galway. Ireland. Approximate dimensions were front, 42 
feet; side. 20 feet. (From Campbell. "Irish Fields and Houses," p. 73.) 
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from the livestock room. These houses had opposing doors 
for regulating the hearth draught and later were made into 
a trisected plan with the hearth in the center room or 
passage. 43 

The trisected plan remained in use in Central Europe 
and was described in the 1930's near Kremnitz, Slovakia. 
These central passage houses measured approximately 
twenty to twenty-three feet by forty-nine to sixty-six feet, 
and were enlarged by building as many as four units, also 
in the trisected plan, onto the gable side. Both Germans 
and Slovaks were living in these dwellings, although the 
house type was German, probably introduced by the 
German settlers and adopted by the Slovaks in the 
vicinity. 44 

Welsh houses with the central passage were 
described by Peate in Pembrokeshire, Radnorshire, and 
Cardiganshire. In the latter county, the plan was nearly 
identical to the Scandinavian pair-cottage, but examples 
illustrated for the other two counties varied because, as 
Peate explained, "the houses show a convergence of the 
tradition of a central passage with opposite doors and that 
of the old Keltic aisled house, translated completely into a 
stone technique." Peate concluded by noting that "the 
central passageway and the opposite doors which occur 
regularly are a feature of folk buildings found throughout 
the whole of northwestern Europe . . ," 45 

Erixon mentioned that the older form of partitioning, 
used in the most primitive English houses, was a two-room 
ground plan in which the kitchen and entrance hall were 
one; the regarded the central hearth-central passageway 
type as a special form. 46 The two-room type was very 
common in early Virginia as Forman has shown. 

The earliest evidence of the presence of the central 
passage house in America was in the English Tidewater 
settlements. Forman illustrated the commonly used plans 
of that region and made comparisons with houses in 
England. The plans include, in an evolutionary arrange¬ 
ment, the simple one room, one-bay house with a loft, the 
one-bay house partitioned into a "hall-and-parlor" house, 
and the central passage house with two bays. These 
appear to have been common in the Maryland-Virginia 
Tidewater in the first half of the seventeenth century. 47 
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CHAPTER V 

HOUSE TYPE DISTRIBUTION 

After establishing the basic house types and their 
variations through examination of individual houses, the 
general distribution patterns of Alabama rural folk house 
types were mapped 1 Traverses across the state were 
made by automobile and housing data were recorded on a 
portable tape recorder. 2 The majority of rural Alabama 
houses fell into about a dozen categories. Recent, non- 
traditional houses were broadly classed as ranch, prefab¬ 
ricated, pre-World War II cottages, and trailers. More 
specific categories included I houses, pyramidal-roof 
houses, bungalows, shotgun houses, the single pen, 
double pen, dogtrot, and saddlebag types. The 
"unclassified," and "unidentified" categories constituted 
only a small percentage of each of the traverses. All houses 
that could be seen from the selected routes were classified, 
beginning and ending at city limits but excluding sub¬ 
divisions and built-up sections at the edge of towns. 3 All 
dwellings of unincorporated hamlets were included in the 
surveys and altogether more than 22,000 houses were 
counted. The routes selected were primarily state and 
county roads. These were traced off on sheets of the United 
States 1/250,000 map series with percentages of each 
mapped type marked on the traverses. From these, areas of 
concentration for each type were identified and these were 
then transferred to a smaller base map. Using the informa¬ 
tion obtained from the traverses, several distinctive house 
types were mapped which show relationship to landform- 
soil regions, to culture and to economy. 

Folk House Distribution The single pen, double pen, 
dogtrot, and saddlebag together comprised a large 
percentage of the rural houses. The area of their greatest 
density was in the southern part of the Piedmont, in east- 
central Alabama, where in one section these types made 
up slightly more than sixty per cent of all the rural houses 
For most of eastern Alabama and the Black Belt these types 
comprised from thirty to fifty per cent of the total. Collec¬ 
tively, the folk houses were less than fifteen per cent of the 
total in southwest Alabama, in the Warrior Basin, and on 
Sand Mountain (Figure 70). 

In general, parts of the state in which more traditional 
farming is still important have retained a larger proportion 
of folk houses Sections that have shifted to other 
activities, such as mining in the Warrior Basin, or timber, or 
that have developed greater mechanization in agriculture, 
tend to retain fewer folk houses. In northern Alabama, 
older houses are more numerous in sections where 
relatively fertile soils occur and in which cotton was a 
major crop in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
such as the Tennessee Valley, Coosa Valley, southern 
Piedmont, and the Black Belt. 

Single Pen Throughout Alabama, the single pen type made 
up less than fifteen per cent of the total number of houses 
in any one area. Its concentration was greatest in the Black 
Belt east of Montgomery and for a short distance north and 
northwest of that area (Figure 71). 


A second concentration was found in southwest 
Alabama, in a small area of northern Mobile County. 
Another area of relative abundance was located in extreme 
northern Alabama in Limestone and Madison counties. In 
the eastern Black Belt, the single pen was used for Negro 
housing but in northern Alabama it was used by white 
farmers as well as black. In southwestern Alabama, the 
type was found to be common in the area between Mount 
Vernon and Citronelle, part of the Cajun section of Mobile 
and Washington counties. The single pen must have been 
much more abundant throughout the state; very likely 
many were enlarged into double houses. 

Dogtrot Houses The greatest density of the dogtrot type 
wasfound in the Piedmont, where inoneeastern section, it 
accounted for about one-third of all the houses Found 
throughout the state, the type accounted for at least ten per 
cent of the rural houses in most of the northwest, the east, 
and the south-central portions of Alabama. Except for the 
Black Belt, the type is well represented in the old Cotton 
Belt Lowest percentages were found in the Plateau region 
and m southwestern Alabama, where in southern Baldwin 
County dogtrot houses are almost absent (Figure 72) 

These patterns reflect the use of the dogtrot type 
which has been the traditional house of yeoman farmers in 
Alabama. In some of the eastern counties, including 
Randolph, Chambers, Tallapoosa, Pike, Barbour, and 
Henry, many of the dogtrot houses have been maintained 
and, with the pyramidal-roof houses, mark areas of middle- 
class agricultural prosperity. 

Double Pen This type, like the single pen house, made up 
less than fifteen per cent of the total number of houses 
along the traverses. The relative concentrations occurred 
in several small scattered sections and in a larger area 
extending over several southeastern counties. The lowest 
number of double pen houses were recorded in south¬ 
western, northwestern, and north-central Alabama. These 
patterns overlap those of the single pen somewhat The 
double pen has had some of the same uses and relation¬ 
ships as the single pen, being used in the Cajun section of 
southwestern Alabama, and in agricultural areas of south¬ 
eastern and northwestern Alabama In the central part of 
the state, three areas of relative abundance occurred just 
north of the Black Belt, along the inner margin of the 
Coastal Plain (Figure 73.) 

Saddlebag Houses The central chimney house 
distribution has a distinct relation to soil regions in 
Alabama. It was one of the dominant frame folk house 
types in the Black Belt, particularly in the eastern half, in 
Montgomery, Macon, and Russell counties A second con¬ 
centration was found in the Piedmont in Talladega and 
Calhoun counties along the eastern side of the Coosa 
Valley Elsewhere, two smaller areas contained a 
relatively large number of saddlebag houses, one north¬ 
east of Tuscaloosa, and the other near Athens, in the 
Tennessee Valley Its principal use has been for black 
tenant housing, and is closely associated with the old 
Cotton Belt in central Alabama In the plateau region, in 
northwest Alabama, and in south Alabama, south of the 
Black Belt, saddlebag houses were not common Only one 
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Figure 69 A- Major Physical Regions of Alabama. B - Counties of Alabama 
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Figure 70. Relative concentration of folk house types: the single pen. 
dogtrot, double pen. and saddlebag. Shaded areas indicate fifteen per 
cent to over sixty per cent of the total houses are folk types. Greatest 
density (darkest pattern) of sixty to sixty-five per cent was recorded in 
the Piedmont. 
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Figure 71 . Concentrations of single pen houses. Patterns indicate at 
least three per cent of the total houses were of the single pen type. 
Highest percentages, ten to fifteen per cent, were recorded in the 
eastern Black Belt, in Montgomery and Macon counties 


Figure 72 Concentrations of the dogtrot, or central passage house. 
Within the shaded areas, ten to thirty per cent of all houses were of 
this type Highest percentages were recorded in the Piedmont. 









Figure 73 Concentrations of the double pen house type Patterns 
indicate areas where from ten to fifteen per cent of the houses 
recorded were of the double pen type. 


Figure 74 Concentrations of the saddlebag house type. The highest 
percentages, twenty to twenty-five, were recorded in east-central 
Alabama, and along the eastern side of the Coosa River valley. 






Figure 75 Patterns of relative abundance of the pyramidal-roof 
houses. Found throughout the state, this house type was recorded in 
highest percentages in east-central Alabama, in Chambers and 
Tallapoosa counties, where it made up nearly twenty per cent of the 
total dwellings. 


Figure 76 Patterns of highest percentages of bungalow houses. This 
type accounted for almost one-half of the total number of houses 
recorded in western Walker County and Fayette County, and for over 
forty per cent of the houses recorded in southern Baldwin County. 
Bungalow houses are very common throughout Alabama 





log example was found in the state, thus, it would appear 
that the saddlebag type was important only as a third 
generation house in Alabama. 

Pyramidal-Roof Houses This type, like the bungalow 
which follows, was not included in the maps showing 
distribution of folk houses. These two were mapped 
separately and were included because they were both 
important rural houses. Pyramidal-roof houses were 
concentrated in east-central Alabama in the Piedmont 
(Figure 75). From that area, these houses were found in 
relatively large numbers to the west and north along the 
inner margin of the Coastal Plain Another area of relative 
importance was in southwest Alabama, centered on 
Monroe County. A third area, isolated and smaller, was 
located in the Moulton Valley, in Franklin and Lawrence 
counties. 

Together with the dogtrot house, the pyramidal-roof 
type was, and is still, used by yeoman farmers of eastern 
and southern Alabama. Not an important house type in the 
Black Belt, it appears to have been abundant on either side, 
within the Cotton Belt. It is conspicuous by its relatively low 
numbers in most of northern Alabama. 

Bungalow Houses Varieties of the bungalow were found 
everywhere in the state, falling below fifteen per cent of 
the total number of houses only in the Black Belt, in part of 
the southwest, in the southeast, and in the north-center 
near the Tennessee boundary. The type was concentrated 
in the Plateau, particularly in the Warrior Basin where it 
comprised over forty-five per cent of the total number of 
houses along some traverses. Only in southern Baldwin 
County was such a high percentage recorded (Figure 76). 

These two areas of bungalow concentration differ 
greatly in their economic history. In the Warrior Basin the 
large number of bungalow houses appears to be 
associated with a change from subsistence agriculture to 
coal mining. The type must certainly have replaced folk 
houses in that area, although the distribution patterns of 
other types do not suggest which may have dominated 
earlier. Bungalow houses were very abundant in the 
prosperous agricultural area of southern Baldwin County. 
Some rural house types, including one bungalow variety 
built of brick, were recordedonlyalong the Baldwin County 
traverses, thus that section differs from the older agri¬ 
cultural districts of Alabama. 

FOOTNOTES — CHAPTER V 

'Material from an earlier study has been 
included. The earlier maps were revised and new data from 
south Alabama has been added to illustrate state wide 
house type distribution patterns. See: Eugene M. Wilson, 
"Folk Houses of Northern Alabama" (Unpublished Ph D. 
dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1969). 

following the suggestion of Kniffen, see: Fred 
Kniffen, "The Tape Recorder in Field Research," THE 
PROFESSIONAL GEOGRAPHER XIII (1961), p 57. 


2 

This procedure is similar to that in an earlier 
study of folk houses in Louisiana. Fred Kniffen, "Louisiana 
House Types," ANNALS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS XXVI (1936), pp. 179-193). 
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CHAPTER VI 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

In Alabama five principal house types were in use 
before the twentieth century: the single pen, the double 
pen, the dogtrot, the saddlebag, and the pyramidal-roof 
house. Field data show that there was an evolution from 
the earlier frontier log houses to the later houses of frame 
construction. This evolution is based primarily upon 
observed changes in the dogtrot house. The principal 
morphologic features used for identifying stages in the 
evolution were type of construction material, overall house 
dimensions, size of the main rooms, the position of doors 
and windows, type of cornering and the end-section shape 
of the wall logs, methods of fitting the loft joists, and 
appendages. 

The evolutionary stages are referred to as 
"generations". The first generation includes the earliest 
permanent log houses, the second generation identifies a 
transition from log to frame construction, and the third 
generation was a stage of frame dwelling construction. 
These generations were best identified through study of 
the dogtrot house type because this was a widespread and 
very abundant type. 

Morphologically, the earliest folk house type was the 
single pen log house. Examples from Alabama averaged 20 
feet, 10 inches by 17 feet, 2 inches, and had doors centered 
in the front and rear walls. Frequently, there was a third 
door in the wall opposite the chimney; windows were built 
only at the chimney side as a rule. Examples studied from 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland usually had 
one or two front windows. Two traditions of log construc¬ 
tion were identified, one with half-dovetail or square 
corners and with loft joists mortised into the front and rear 
walls, the other with V corners and with loft joists which 
were set between the wall logs. The first of these is more 
widespread, being found throughout the state. 

First generation dogtrot houses were either built as an 
integral unit, or by placing two single pen houses together. 
The two pens of the first generation houses were oblong, 
those of the dogtrot averaging 19 feet, 5 inches, for the 
front, and 17 feet for the side, or slightly smaller than the 
average for the single pen. The central passage, or 
"dogtrot", averaged 9 feet, 4 inches, and the total house 
front averaged 48 feet. First generation dogtrot houses 
retained separate outside front entrances for each side in 
addition to the dogtrot, which was usually left open; as a 
rule, there were no front windows. First generation houses 
were built mostly between 1800 and about 1840. 

Second generation houses were built in a time when 
lumber was in wide use and the techniques of log 
construction were in decline. Older dwellings were being 
weatherboarded and some second generation log houses 
were built to be sided, the logs serving only as a frame¬ 
work to which weatherboarding was fixed. The dogtrot 
house was being built with square pens, instead of oblong, 
separate front doors were being replaced by front 


windows, and there was an increase in the use of square 
and V corners with a decrease in the use of the half¬ 
dovetail corner. Log pens of the second generation dogtrot 
were smaller than in the first generation, averaging 17 
feet, 4 inches on a side. The dogtrot width averaged 9 feet, 
and the overall front width averaged 43 feet, 7 inches. 
Most second generation houses were built between 1840 
and 1880 but their construction continued until about 
1940. 

The third generation was a stage in which lumber had 
replaced logs as the primary building material. Further 
decrease in size occurred in the dogtrot houses, the two 
principal rooms averaging 17 feet, 3 inches, for the front, 
and 16 feet, 8 inches for the side. The dogtrot width 
averaged about 8 feet, and the house front averaged 42 
feet, 7 inches. Appendages, which were attached to log 
houses, were integral parts of the frame houses and 
included front and rear ells, in addition to the rear shed 
room. Brick piers and chimneys were commonly used, 
although sandstone and limestone ashlar remained in use. 
Most third generation houses were built from about 1875 
to around 1920. 

The salient elements of American folk housing had 
European origns. Of particular interest are the house types 
themselves, the materials used, and the dimensions of 
early houses. Log construction was first used in America 
by those who had previously used it: the Finns, Swedes, 
and Germans. The Germans appear to have introduced the 
techniques of log building that were used on the American 
frontier. In the eighteenth century, the English settlers 
adopted the log house and built it according to their 
medieval one-bay house form, which was oblong. These 
one-bay houses were approximately eighteen or twenty 
feet by sixteen feet, had an exterior gable chimney, a front 
entrance centered in the wall, and a loft. 

Possible antecedents of American folk houses are 
described in studiesof early Tidewater houses. Plans of the 
early seventeenth century included the single-pen, the 
central-passage house, and the double-pen. Significantly, 
the British were accustomed to enlarging their one-bay 
houses by gable-side additions in the same manner as the 
later frontier settlers. Among the earliest structures built in 
the Tidewater settlements were those built with crucks, or 
pairs of naturally curved timbers placed at the distance of 
one bay, or about sixteen feet apart. This form of house 
building was common in Britain as early as the tenth 
century and the length of one bay had long been used as a 
standard measure. The frequency of this length in the field 
measurements strongly suggests that the space relations 
of the British peasant houses were retained by these 
people when they came to America and was passed on 
with the numerous other features of our folk housing. 

Widespread over prehistoric Western Europe were 
dwellings with a central hearth and opposing doors that 
regulated the draught. Animals were also kept in these 
early dwellings which were partitioned to separate the stall 
at one end. In Central Europe the hearth-room was also 
separated, which resulted in a three-part house, a living 
room, a central passage with the hearth and opposing 
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doors, and a stock room. This tripartite plan spread into 
Scandinavia and was the ancestor of the pair-cottage, and 
it was also present in Britain where it was, at one time, 
widespread. It is then possible that the central-passage 
house plan could have been derived from either Britain or 
the Continent, or from both; its appearance in America is 
not surprising. 

The essential elements of the American folk houses, 
except for log construction, were present in the Tidewater 
of Virginia and Maryland in the seventeenth century. 
When the occupation of the American frontier began by 
settlers from Western Europe, long separated culture traits 
mingled and the result was "American" folk housing, 
among the numerous other cultural elements of the 
frontier. 

After the important folk house types were identified, 
their distribution within Alabama was recorded along 
automobile traverses and maps were prepared from the 
data. Areas of house type concentration appear to be more 
closely related to regional economy than to nativity of 
settlers. In general, older houses stilldominate inthe older 
agricultural districts, particularly in the Piedmont of 
eastern Alabama. Districts with less desirable land, 
especially in the Warrior Basin, showed a greater degree of 
change; house abandonment was high, farmland all 
reverted to forest, and in some areas, folk houses had 
largely been replaced by the bungalow and more modern 
types. 
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Conclusions 


The history of popular housing, as it is suggested from 
the observations in Alabama, seems to be that of borrow¬ 
ing or copying some feature or features held in high 
esteem, and of new distinctive house types replacing the 
old. Clearly, there was an early association of high status 
with two story houses, and at least some folk houses were 
made taller, or made to appear taller, in order to acquire an 
aspect of "gentility". The central hallway of the popular 
dogtrot house was refined with the addition of a door with 
panels of glass above and at the sides. In this respect at 
least, there was a resemblance to the central hallway of 
large Georgian style "homes." The addition of weather¬ 
boarding, bricks, and other refinements, and the change 
from log to frame houses were other steps toward higher 
social and economic status. The Georgian pattern of 
symmetry with its balance of windows, chimneys, and 
rooms, would have been familiar to double folk house 
builders. The pyramidal-roof house certainly appears to be 
a late copy, or popular Georgian. The gable-front lodges, 
offices, and stores, were likely an unconscious patterning 
of earlier Greek Revival structures that was to reappear in 
the later "shotgun" and "bungalow" houses. 

Our contemporary housing seems no less different. A 
style is introduced, perhaps from a distant source, and it 
becomes a regional or even a national style through the 
commercial builders. The neo-Spanish style, earlier in this 
century, seems to have brought on a craze for stucco, 
commonly on bungalows, and the neo-English style in the 
1930's produced a smaller variety in the form of a modified 
bungalow with aT-shaped plan and a chimney atthe front. 
The analogy to landform study, familiar to geographers, 
seems quite appropriate for housing study: we may better 
understand the past by learning the processes that operate 
in the present. In this country, we seem to have lost little of 
our desire to keep up with the times and we still display our 
status in life by the houses we live in. These houses are 
composites of the persistent traditional and the new, still 
producing that oddity Kniffen called "the tail of a lion 
grafted to the body of a cow." The investigation of these 
curious species is both entertaining and enlightening and 
nothing so sharpens one's observation of landscape 
features. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Measurements of Houses Outside Alabama 
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Table 5. Non-Alabama Log Single Pen House Measurements 




Date 

Corner 

Front 

Side 

1 

N.C. 

ca. 1810 

% DT 

23' 3" 

17' 0" 

2 

Va. 

prior 1793 

V 

18' 2" 

16' 2" 

3 

Va. 


V 

16' 7" 

16' 7" 

4 

Tenn. 


V 

19' 0" 

18' 0" 

5 

Tenn. 

ca. 1815 

’/* DT 

18' 0” 

18' 0" 

6 

Tenn. 

ca. 1830 

V 

26'10" 

20' 0" 

7 

Tenn. 

1794 

V 

20' 3" 

18' 0" 

8 

Tenn. 

ca. 1815 

Sq 

20' 6" 

16' 2" 

9 

Ky. 

ca. 1830 

V 

20' 4" 

18' 4" 

10 

Ky. 

ca. 1800 

V 

18' 0" 

16' 0" 

11 

Md. 


V 

21' 9" 

16' O'' 

12 

Md. 


V 

20' 0" 

15' 9" 

13 

Md. 


V 

21'10" 

16' 6” 

14 

Md. 


V 

24' 0" 

16' 5" 

15 

N.C. 

HABS 1893 

’/i DT 

20' 0" 

18' 2" 

16 

N.C. 

HABS 1726 

DT 

26' 0" 

20' 0" 

17 

N.C. 

HABS ca. 1875 

% DT 

18' 4" 

14' 7" 


Average: 20' 9" 17’ 2" 
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Table 6. Double Pen House Measurements (Alabama and Non-Alabama) 




Right 

Left 

Total 


Date 

Corner 

Front 

Front 

Front 

Side 

1 ca. 1900 

V 

17' 0" 

*14' 6" 

31' 6” 

18’ 8" 

2 ca. 1875 

Sq 

21' 6" 

*16' 0” 

37' 6" 

18' 8” 

3 ca. 1825 

’/* DT 

*17' 3" 

22' 2” 

39' 5" 

17' 8" 

4 1883 

% DT 

18' 0" 

*12' 0" 

30' 0" 

18' 0" 

5 ca. 1880 

V 

*17' 0" 

17' 9" 

34' 9" 

16' 10" 

6 - 

(Frame) 

* 8' 6" 

*20' 6" 

29' 0" 

27' 0" 

7 HABS- 

(Frame) 

*12' 6" 

*18' 0" 

30' 6" 

20' 3” 

8 1837 

’/i DT 

14' 0" 

19' 4 " 

33' 4" 

19' 7” 

9 Tenn.- 

% DT 

18' 6" 

18' 6” 

37' 0" 

19' 0" 

lOTenn.- 

V, DT & V 

26' 0" 

19' O'' 

45' 0" 

21' 6" 

Average: 

Log Pens: 

19' 2" 


34' 7" 

19' 9" 


Frame Pens: 15' 2" 


* INDICATES FRAME PEN 
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Table 7. Log Saddlebag House Measurements (Alabama and Non-Alabama) 






Right 


Left 

Total 




Date 

Corner 

Front 

Center 

Front 

Front 

Side 

1 


ca. 1820 

% DT 

26' 0" 

4' 0” 

20' 0” 

50' 0" 

18' 4 " 

2 

HABS 

ca. 1819 

V 

20' 3” 

4' 8'' 

20' 9" 

45' 8" 

20' 2" 

3 

HABS 

ca. 1826 


14' 9” 


15' 0” 

29' 9” 

18' 0" 




4 

III.* 


DT 

16' 1" 

3'11" 

18' 0" 

38' 0" 

16' O'' 

5 

HABS 
N. C. 

— 

— 

13'11" 

3' 5" 

13'11" 

31' 3" 

15*11" 




Average: 

18' 2” 

4' 0" 

17' 6" 

38'11" 

17' 8" 


Table 8. Frame Saddlebag House Measurements (Alabama and Non-Alabama) 




Right 


Left 

Total 



Date 

Front 

Center 

Front 

Front 

Side 

1 HABS 

1840 

14'10" 


14'11" 

29' 9" 

16' 8" 

2 HABS 


18' 8" 


18' 8” 

37' 4" 

16' 1" 

3 

— 

17' 0" 

4' 0” 

16' 0” 

37' 0" 

16' 0" 

4 HABS 

ca. 1815 

16' 6” 


15' 6” 

32’ 0" 

18’ 0" 

5 HABS 

ca. 1818 

15' 9" 


20' 6" 

36' 3" 

— 

6 


14'10” 

5' 9" 

15' 0" 

35’ 7" 

16' 0” 

7 


16' 0" 

4' 0" 

16' 0" 

36' 0" 

16' 0" 

8 


15' 0" 

_ 

15' 0" 

30' O'' 

15' 5” 

9 


15’ 4" 


15' O'* 

30' 8" 

15' 0" 

10 HABS 

1795 

16' 6" 

_ 

15' 9" 

32' 3'' 

14' 4” 

Tenn. 








Average: 16' 1" 16' 3” 33' 8" 15'11" 
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Table 9. Two Story House Measurements 



Date • 

Side 

Total Front 


Hall 

Left Front 

Frame Dogtrot 






1 

ca. 1900 

16’ 6" 

39' 8" 

16' 0” 

7' 8" 

16' 0" 

2 


16' 0" 

39'10'' 

16' 0" 

T 10" 

16' 0" 

3 HABS 


21' 0" 

49' 6'' 

16'11" 

11'10" 

20' 9" 

4 HABS 

ca. 1820 

18' 4" 

48' O'' 

17' 7" 

11*10" 

18' 7" 

5 N.C. 

ca. 1800 

16' 3" 

38' 5" 

15' 6" 

7' 5" 

15' 6" 

6 


18' 0" 

46' 0" 

18' 0" 

10' 0" 

18' 0” 

7 

ca. 1902 

16' 0" 

40' 0" 

16' 0" 

8' 0" 

16' 0" 

Log Double House 






8 

— 

19’ 0" 

32' 0" 




9 Md. 


20' 0" 

46' 0" 




10 Va. 

— 

17' 0" 

22' 6” 




11 Md. 


15' 7" 

23' 8" 




12 N.C. 

ca. 1800 

20' 0" 

32' 4" 




13 N.C. 

ca. 1775 

25' 3” 

31' 8" 




Rock Double Houses 






14 Md. 


18' 1" 

22' 2" 




15 Md. 


24' 1” 

38' 0" 




Frame Double Houses 






16 

ca. 1830 

21' 0” 

30'10” 




17 N.C. 


16' 0" 

32' 4" 




18 Md. 


18' 3" 

29' 3" 




19 Tenn. 


14' 3" 

37' 4" 




20 N.C. 


16' 8" 

38' 4” 




Frame Saddlebag House 






21 Tenn. 

— 

16' 0” 

32' 0” 

12' 0” 

4' 0” 

16’ 0” 
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APPENDIX B. 


The following illustrations include a sample of once 
commonplace features of the Alabama rural landscape. 
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Figure 77. A hill farm in the Valley and Ridge near Summerville. 
Chattooga County. Georgia. W. H. Monroe. 1937. Photo courtesy 
Department of Geology and Geography. University of Alabama. 



Figure 78. Farm scene in Choctaw County. Alabama. 1913. A board- 
and-batten frame house and an adjoining garden enclosed by a picket 
fence and beyond (indistinct) is a rail fence. Stumps and dead trees 
stand in the plowed fields. Original in Roland M. Harper Collection. 
University of Alabama library. 
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Figure 80. An okra field near Elba, Coffee County. Alabama, July, 
1919 Original in Roland M Harper Collection, University of Alabama 
Library. 
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Figure 82. Housekeeper and cabin. Thornhill Plantation. Watsonia. 
Greene County. Photo by Alex Bush. HABS, 1934. Library of 
Congress. 



Figure 83. Log dogtrot quarter house. Thornhill Plantation. Watsonia. 
Greene County. Photo by Alex Bush. HABS, 1934. Library of 
Congress. 
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Figure 84. Log and frame dogtrot house at Kennedy. Lamar County, 
1912. Original in Roland M. Harper Collection. University of Alabama 
Library. 


Figure 85 Combination log and frame dogtrot house. Franklin County. 
1941. Original in Roland M. Harper Collection. University of Alabama 
library. 
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Figure 86 Late second generation log dogtrot, built about 1940 Logs 
are U-notched. the mud chimney has collapsed. Near Forkland, 
Greene County, on Highway 19 



Figure 87. Dogtrot house with "French chimneys" of wood frame 
filled with day. 1926. Near Pleasant Hill. Dallas County. Original in 
Roland M. Harper Collection, University of Alabama Library. 
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frame addition at the rear Tupelo. 


Jackson County. 


V- 


with smaller single pen attached, ca. 
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Figure 91. An unusual type for central Alabama, this house measured 
32 feet by 19 feet (log part), with 15 foot walls (sill to plate) Built 
around 1816-1820, it was used as an inn and stage house. It was 
burned in 1970. Near Reform. Pickens County. 


Figure 90. Winchester home, Jefferson County, 1913. Weather - 
boarded log or frame, one and one-half story. Displaced porch and 
upper windows give the impression of greater height. Original in 
Roland M. Harper Collection. University of Alabama Library. 
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Figure 92. An unusual double house type at Needham. Choctaw 
County. Alabama. April. 1913. Original in Roland M Harper 
Collection. University of Alabama Library. 



Figure 93. Side view of a double house with a front and a rear 
appendage both separated by breezeways. Madison County. 
Alabama. 
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Figure 94 Mud chimney on a recent tenant house, ca 1940 
Romulus. Tuscaloosa County. 


Figure 95. Mud chimney with a well made wooden frame. Near 
Tanner-Williams. Mobile. County. 1974 
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Figure 96. In Alabama, this house type is restricted to Baldwin 
County. The first floor porch on the front and side is a common feature 
in coastal Alabama houses. Located near Siherhill. Baldwin County. 



Figure 97. A central-chimney house with built-in porch. The 
extensions around the sides of the porch are also found in southern 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Bayou La Batre. Mobile County. 
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Figure 98 An early, and now unusual, two story house with 
appendages. Burnt Corn. Conecuh County The type dates from the 
eighteenth century but this example may be no earlier than about 
1840 



Figure 99 A creole house at Latham, Baldwin County, very similar to 
the creole houses of southern Louisiana. This is not common in the 
coastal settlements of Alabama, although it may have been more 
abundant fifty years ago Probably built ca 1890 
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Figure 100 Large four-pen tog bungalow near Flat Creek, Walker 
County 



Figure 101 dose view of corner, log bungalow near Flat Creek. 
Walker County. The traditional V corner has been used but without 
hewn logs. This represents the last phase of traditional log 
construction in Alabama. 
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Figure 102 A portion of the Old Federal Road, the original route 
through the Creek territory leading to southwest Alabama. First 
opened in 1806 and widened for wagon traffic in 1811. it connected 
the eastern seaboard states with the Louisiana Purchase territory. In 
Alabama, it led from Ft Mitchell, on the Chattahoochee River, west 
and south to Tensaw and St. Stevens and on to Baton Rouge. This 
section is one mile east of Ft Davis, Macon County. 




OE 


Figure 103. Another view of the Old Federal Road two miles 
northwest of Repton, on the Monroe-Conecuh county line. A large 
portion of the road is still open although little used. 
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Figure 104. Old water-powered mill, no longer in operation The 
wheel was fixed to a vertical shaft which extends into the righthand 
corner of the building On Satilpa Creek, seven miles east of 
Coffeeville. Clarke County. 



Figure 105 A water-powered saw mill (left) and a grist mill (right) on 
Lost Creek, near Townley, Walker County. Neither mill is in operation. 
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Figure 107 An old post office building at Latham. Baldwin County. 
The "shotgun" house appears to have been based on this plan, which 
was widely used in Alabama for small offices and stores. 
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Figure 108. Restored school house of Umbria Plantation near 
Sayerville. Hale County. "The oldest educational structure in 
Alabama," ca. 1818 Property of Gulf States Paper Company. Now 
located near Tuscaloosa. 



Figure 109 Restored bank building of Gainesville. Sumter County, 
built in 1835. Property of Gulf States Paper Company. Now located 
near Tuscaloosa. 
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Figure 110. Masonic Lodge No. 3 at Claiborne. Oldest building in 
Monroe County, built in 1824. 



Figure 111. Masonic Lodge at Stockton, Baldwin County. 
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Figure 112. Sorghum processing, Jefferson County. Georgia, 
December, 1915. Original in Roland M Harper Collection, University 
of Alabama Library. 



Figure 113. An animal-powered cane press. Pickens County. 
Alabama, November, 1964 
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Figure 116. Pine Torch Church, near Leola, Lawrence County, built 
about 1840 and used by Missionary Baptists and other groups. 


Figure 117. Old McIntosh Methodist Church, built in 1860 In 
McIntosh, Washington County, on U. S. Highway 43. 
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Figure 118. Creek Stand Methodist Church and cemetery. The cemetery 
dates to about 1850. Located on the Old Federal Road, at Creek Stand, 
Macon County. 



Figure 119. Pioneer cemetery on a hill behind the Grey Strickland log house, 
near Moores Bridge, Tuscaloosa County. 
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Figure 121. An exceptionally large eight-crib transverse barn, the 
lower part of which was built with plank-shaped, half-dovetail 
cornered logs. Moores Bridge. Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 
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Figure 122. Small suspension bridge over Bear Creek, at Old 
Burleson, Franklin County. 



Figure 123. Suspension bridge over Wolf Creek, near Lexington. 
Tuscaloosa County. 
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Figure 124. Large covered bridge over Hurricane Creek, near 
Tuscaloosa. Built about 1850, burned 1962. Tuscaloosa County. 



Figure 125. Covered bridge over Locust Fork, near Cleveland, Blount 
County. Many covered bridges in north-central Alabama were similar 
to this one, built with a Town truss, under the direction of an itinerant 
bridge builder in 1927 using local timber and labor. 
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